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Changes of Addresses 


ENEWAL notices have been mailed to JOURNAL 
subscribers whose subscriptions have expired. 
Inasmuch as there is considerable confusion caused 
when subscribers do not renew their subscriptions 
promptly all such are urged to give this matter their 
prompt attention. Further it may be in order to re- 
mind all of the coaches‘of the need of advising the 
JOURNAL office of changes of addresses. Sometimes 
a subscriber continues in his same position but 
changes his street address and fails to send the new 
address to the JOURNAL office. The result is that the 
JOURNAL is then mailed to the old address but is not 
delivered. The Post Office then notifies us that the 
magazine is held for mailing instructions. The sub- 
scriber also writes in to find out why he has not 
received his JOURNAL. All of this confusion and de- 
lay will be prevented if the coaches will keep us noti- 
fied regarding their changes of addresses. 





Good Bye Until September 


HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL, like the athletic coaches, 

suspends operations each summer. Some of you 
men will attend coaching schools, others will direct 
community athletics and some will go to Europe. All 
will be busy planning for the work next year. 

The editor will see some of the coaches at some of 
the coaching schools and he hopes to spend a few 
weeks in the northern woods. The September JOUR- 
NAL will be composed this summer and will be ready 
for mailing about the time that the high schools re- 
sume work in the fall. This issue of the JOURNAL will 
contain the changes in the football rules, several tech- 
nical articles on football by coaching authorities and 
an analysis of the Olmpyic Games by an eye witness. 

So good bye until September, have a good time this 
summer and good luck to all. 





Dates of Olympic Games 


per a number of coaches have written request- 

ing information regarding the dates of the games 

in Amsterdam the following schedule is presented. 
July 29 to Aug. 5.......... Track and Field 


July 29 to Aug. 10_......... Fencing 
July 30 to Aug. 5-......... Wrestling 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 12.._.__.... Swimming 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 10_........ Rowing 
Aug. 8 to Aug. 10____..... Boxing 


The track and field try-outs for high school and col- 
lege men who wish to qualify for the final meet are as 
follows: 

National Interscholastic Track and Field Meet, 
Stagg Field, Chicago, June 1 and 2. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association Track and 
Field Meet, Soldier Field, Chicago, June 8 and 9. 

Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic Association Track 
and Field Meet, Harvard Stadium, May 25 and 26. 

In addition to the one Interscholastic meet and the 
two Intercollegiate meets the Olympic Committee has 
designated ten A. A. U. meets as official Olympic trial 
meets. The men who qualify in these official meets 
will be permitted to enter the Olympic Finals at 
Boston. 
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Built on the big-league models like 
Walter Johnson’s, Max Carey’s, Sam 
Rice's, etc. There’s no skimping on 
this glove, the material, workmanship 
and padding is excellent quality. Gen- 
uine horsehide, full leather lined, laced 
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Medium length fingers and extra long 
thumb. Well padded heel and little 
finger with deep pocket. Special oil 


treatment of the leather. 
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Short fingers, a glove that will easily 
rest on the ground. This is why Critz 
calls it “The Natural Scoop.” It is a 
wide pattern, large thumb and deep 
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seam reinforcement between fingers. 


Made of the best full-grained horsehide. 
Price $8.50 
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The National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 


HE national Federation of 

State High School Athletig 
Associations, although com- 
paratively young, already has become 
one of the greatest and most im- 
portant athletic organizations not 
only in this country but in the world. 
It was formed a few years ago by a 
few state high school athletic associa- 
tion officials in the middlewest for the 
purpose of protecting and regulating 
the interstate athletic interests of the 
high schools that belong to the asso- 
ciations concerned. In a very short 
time this Federation has grown until 
it is now composed of twenty-nine 
state high school athletic associations. 


The officers and delegates from 
these different associations meet .at 
least once a year at which time mat- 
ters of common interest are discussed. 
While it is often the case when organ- 
izations of this sort or similar char- 
acter are formed that the officers feel 
that it is necessary for them to assert 
their power or authority for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that the organ- 
ization has power, the officers of the 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations with rare 
wisdom and self control have re- 
frained from attempting to serve as 
a governing body of athletic sports, 
but instead have passed only a few 
simple rules which in the judgment 
of the officers and delegates were 
necessary for mutual understanding 
and for the proper safe-guarding of 
high school athletics. Further, they 
have moved slowly and cautiously and 
in every way have demonstrated that 
in a large sense the men who are 
directing the destinies of this national 
organization are educators who are 
striving to do what they can for the 
good of athletics. 

The high school federation has ap- 
pointed a representative to serve as 
a member of the Track and Field 
Rules Committee and maintains a 
committee whose duty it is to pass on 
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claims for records in track and field 
events for high schools. 

All forty-eight states now maintain 
state high school athletic associations, 
some of which have as high as a thou- 
sand school members. These state 
high school athletic associations have 
become tremendously important fac- 
tors in the promotion, education and 
protection of high school athletics. 
The high schools throughout America 
have not only been very active in 
building basketball field houses, gym- 
nasia, stadia and playgrounds, but 
further have been promoting an in- 
creasingly larger number of athletic 
activities each year. Following the 
war different men in positions of 
prominence suggested the need of 
more adequate physical education for 
the future good of the public school 
children. Our high school men have 
with customary vigor and enthusiasm 
gone about the matter of providing 
physical education for their several 
million boys and girls. No other 
country in the world has anything 
that can anywhere near approximate 
the athletic system that has been de- 
veloped here in America by public 
school men. 

While it is not possible to give a 








N each of the forty-eight 
states there is an organiza- 
tion that seeks to safeguard high 
school athletics. In most of the 
states the organization is known 
as the State High School Athletic 
Association. These associations 
are composed of the individual 
high school members that cre- 
ated the associations and who 
elect the administrative officers. 
In a few of the states the organi- 
zations have been created by the 
State Departments of Public In- 
struction and are under the con- 
trol of those departments. 








detailed account of the accomplish- 
ments in athletics in the different 
states, this last school year, the 
JOURNAL takes pleasure in presenting 
herewith reports from some of the 
state high school athletic association 
secretaries. 


Oregon High School Athletics 


By Roy E. Cannon 
Secretary-Treasurer, Oregon High School 
Athletic Association 

The State of Oregon does not con- 
duct a program to determine the state 
football championship. However, last 
year as many as seven teams claimed 
the state championship. The State 
Board of Control granted permission 
for Medford, in the southern part of 
the state, and McLaughlin, in the 
northeastern part of the state, to play 
a post-season game. The result was 
a 42-0 score in favor of Medford. 
Other claimants did not participate in 
contests to determine the strongest 
team in the state. Grant High School 
won the city championship of Port- 
land but stated they did not care to 
play any post-season game. 

In basketball Washington High 
School, city champions of Portland, 
won the state championship by defeat- 
ing Medford. The tournament was 
held under the auspices of Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, and was 
most successfully conducted by 
coaches Keene and Sparks. They 
were assisted by the State Board of 
Control. Although Washington High 
School was declared state basketball 
champion of Oregon they were not 
privileged to attend the National 
Tournament because the Board of 
Control of the National Tournament 
would not admit them unless they 
were members of the State High 
School Athletic Association of Oregon 
and the State High School Athletic 
Association of Oregon had previously 
taken action to the effect the state 
champion of 1927 should not attend 
the National Tournament. This ac- 
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tion was taken in the state meeting in 
December as the result of school men, 
where state championships had been 
won, presenting the idea it was diffi- 
cult to finance the trip East for the 
boys. 

Track has been delegated, for the 
time being, to the University of Ore- 
gon at Eugene and the Oregon State 
Agricultural College at Corvallis. 
The Board of Control has granted per- 
misbion to the above named institu- 
tions to invite the high schools of the 
state to participate in track meets 
providing the athletes meet the ‘re- 
quirements of the State Athletic As- 
sociation. ° 

In my opinion, one of the most 
needed things in the state of Oregon 
is a full-time, paid secretary who 
could personally investigate and sup- 
ervise athletics in the several sec- 
tions. This I do not believe is possi- 
ble without an increased fee in 
membership, a charge for each school 
entering the State Tournament, and 
a percentage of gate and door receipts 
in athletics. At any rate, there 
should be provided, through some 
method or means, a paid secretary 
who can give undivided attention to 
high school athletics in the state. In 
my mind, he would be worth as much 
as any principal in the state and could 
render service commensurate to the 
salary. 


High School Athletics in 
Oklahoma 


By Lee K. Anderson 
Secretary, Oklahoma High School Athletic 
Association 

High school athletics in Oklahoma 
have taken on new life. The State 
Association employed a full time sec- 
retary in perfecting a stronger organ 
ization with more complete super- 
vision. Eighty-eight new members 
have:been added to bring the total to 
511 for the year. A splendid spirit 
of co-operation in carrying out the 
letter and the spirit of the rules has 
resulted. 

Communities have been slow to pro- 
vide ‘the advantages of large school 
campuses and adequate recreation fa- 
cilities. Increased attendance at 
games has stimulated the demand for 
larger and better athletic fields, and 
an introduction of modern gymnas- 
‘jums and swimming pools. Tulsa has 
been the leader in the development of 
a comprehensive inter-mural program 
that carries the boy through the 
ground work in all of the sports and 
helps him form habits in health and 
hygiene. The results have been re- 
flected in the success of their teams 
in all branches of competition. State 


titles in boxing, wrestling and swim- 
ming were the first collected. After 
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an average basketball season they 
came to the State Tournament at 
their best and won over a fast field 
of district champions. And to prove 
it was not a flash they uncrowned 
the National Champions in the third 
round of the National Tournament at 
Chicago. 

Blackwell has become the standard 
of comparison in football by develop- 
ing strong teams year after year. 
This position carries national distinc- 
tion as the many intersectional games 
have proven Oklahoma high school 
football to be without a _ superior. 
Lawton and Henryetta were two of 
the other 14 undefeated teams of the 
state that were ranked very high by 
the critics. 

The track laurels were divided be- 
tween Blackwell, winner of the Okla- 
homa Relays, Durant, winner of Uni- 
versity Meet, and Tulsa, winner of 
the A. & M. College meet. For the 
first time in years the state records 
were above the ability of any individ- 
ual performer. 

State honors in tennis were divided 
between Classen of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, while in baseball Classen 
succeeded in conquering all opposition 
in both state tournaments. 


Wyoming High School Athletics 


By R. S. Hicks 
Superintendent, Natrona County High 
School 


The football season of 1927 brought 
out more good teams than ever before. 
Worland defeated Cheyenne 19-0 for 
the State Championship. Cheyenne 
won the Southern Championship by 
defeating Laramie. Worland was 
supreme in the North with victories 
over Casper and Sheridan. Other out- 
standing teams were Buffalo, Lander, 
Douglas, Greybull, Rock Springs and 
Thermopolis. 

The basketball season reached its 
climax at the State Tournament held 
under the auspices of the State Uni- 
versity at Laramie. Forty-three 
teams entered for a week of gruelling 
play Rock Springs emerged on top by 
defeating Cheyenne 35-30. Other out- 
standing teams were Casper, who lost 
but four games of 38 played, Mander- 
son and Thermopolis of the Big Horn 
Conference, Kemmerer and Laramie 
of the Southwestern, Sundance and 
Buffalo of the Northeastern and Glen- 
rock and Casper of the Central Con- 
ference. 


Arkansas High School Athletics 
By W. T. Rowland, Jr. 


President, Arkansas Athletic Association 

During the school year 1927-28, or- 
ganized athletics in the high schools 
of Arkansas have been placed upon a 
sounder basis by reason of two ac- 
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complishments, at least. First, mem- 
bers of the association are co-operat- 
ing more sympathetically with the 
officers of the association in truthfully 
registering all participants in vari- 
ous forms of athletics. Over 6,000 
cards were filed in the office of the 
president by contestants in various 
fields during the present year and it 
is believed that the system now in 
vogue is doing a good deal to cut down 
the participation in the various con- 
tests of ineligible players. Another 
forward step made this year was the 
institution of the four-year rule. 
Players upon various teams have 
heretofore been permitted to take 
part in a given sport for five years. 

Pine Bluff High School again pro- 
duced the out-standing football team 
of the state and its record justified 
the claim made that the “Zebras” 
were deserving of southern and per- 
haps national honors. 

Pine Bluff also won the state cham- 
pionship in basketball, which is re- 
garded as being quite a feat, as 
basketball teams from this state have, 
for the past several years, ranked 
high in the nation. The Little Rock 
High School track team was out- 
standing this year. Graydon of Lit- 
tle Rock, who two years ago estab- 
lished a national high school record 
in the javelin throw, was the out- 
standing performer when he set a new 
state record in this event by throw- 
ing the javelin 202 feet and 9 inches. 
G. Heard of Newport also set a new 
state record in the pole vault when 
he went 11 feet and 7% inches. 


Connecticut High School 
Athletics 


By Allen G. Ireland 
Director of Physical Education of Health, 
Connecticut 


With approximately ninety per cent 
of the senior high schools of the state 
enrolled, the Connecticut Interschol- 
astic Athletic Conference enjoyed in 
1927-1928 the largest membership 
since its birth. The increase was due 
in part to each of the following fac- 
tors, (1) a greater co-operative inter- 
est on the part of individual schools, 
(2) a large number of schools with 
basketball teams of high ranking thus 
increasing the number eligible for 
tournament selection, (3) a second 
swimming meet for boys, and (4) a 
second tennis tournament for girls. 
Swimming and tennis were started 
in the year 1926-27 in the nature of 
experiments. The interest aroused as 
well as the success of the contests has 
placed these two activities among the 
permanent features of the Confer- 
ence. 

Ten schools entered teams in’ the 
swimming meet. This is an increase 
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of two over the previous year. It is 
interesting to note that of the ten 
schools only four have swimming 
pools in connection with their respec- 
tive school plants. The remaining 
six schools are obliged to use ‘pools at 
local Y. M. C. A.s or colleges. 

For the conduct of the tennis tour- 
nament is indebted to the senior class 
women students of the Arnold College 
of Physical Education and Hygiene. 

As for several years, the two bas- 
ketball tournaments were made possi- 
ble through the courtesy of the Yale 
University athletic association and 
the Connecticut Agricultural College 
department of physical education. 
The former conducts a tournament 
for eight class A and B schools (en- 
rollment of 350 and over) and the lat- 
ter cares for twelve class C and D 
schools (enrollment of less than 350). 

The leading basketball teams 
among the large schools were Bristol 
high school, winner of the Yale tour- 
nament; Naugatuck high school, win- 
ner of the University of Pennsylvania 
tournament; and Warren Harding 
high school of Bridgeport. Among 
the small schools, the outstanding 
teams were Litchfield high school, 
Deep River high school and Bacon 
Academy of Colchester. 


Indiana High School Athletics 


By Arthur L. Trester 
Permanent Secretary, Indiana High School 
Athletic Association 
_ Gymnasiums, football fields, play- 
fields and tracks have been provided 
in large numbers for Indiana High 
Schools since 1918. Practically a! of 
the 800 high schools in our state now 
have gymnasiums. This year 100 
high school principals invited the 
I. H. S. A. A. to hold sectional basket- 
ball tourneys under their auspices. 
This means that this number of high 
schools have gymnasiums large 
enough to accommodate the crowds 
that attend our basketball games. The 
64 schools that held sectional basket- 
ball tourneys had gymnasiums. with 
a. total capacity of at least 165,000. 

We have a number of high school 
gymnasiums seating 3,000, 4,000, 
5,000 and 6,000. The I. H. S. A. A. 
has a ten year lease on the Butler 
University Field House seating 15,- 
000. These gymnasiums over Indi- 
ana are called community houses in 
many places and they are used in all 
places for community meetings. A 
large per cent of them have stages 
and the Vincennes gymnasium has a 
large pipe organ in one end of the 
building. 

The vocational work of the high 
schools is done in the gymnasiums in 
many cities, there being. rooms 


THE 


around ‘the building under the seating 

arrangements. 

Indiana High School Athletic As- 
sociation Membership 
(All of the high schools in the 

state, except a few very small ones, 

belong to the state association.) 


State Championships 

Basketball and Track: 

Muncie High School, 
basketball in 1928. 

Kokomo High School, 
track in 1927. 

The State Track meet for 1928 will 
be held May 19, 1928. 


Football 

There were 94 schools and 3,171 
boys playing football last fall. This 
number of teams shows an increase 
of 50 per cent within the last five 
years. . 

The small enrollments in many In- 
diana high schools makes it impossi- 
ble to play the game of football. In 
1925 there were 699 high schools out 
of 787 high schools having a total en- 
rollment (both boys and girls) of less 
than 200 each. There were only 88 
high schools in the state having an 
enrollment of more than 200 boys and 
girls. There were 574 high schools 
out of 787 that had an enrollment of 
less than 100 boys and girls. 

A number of football fields and 
stadiums have been built. 


Basketball 

Practically all schools in the asso- 
ciation played this game as nearly all 
high schools have gymnasiums. A 
number of new gymnasiums were 
built during the year. Marion built 
a fine field house suitable for all 
sports and for auditorium purposes. 

The state association took a ten- 
year lease on the athletic facilities 
and accommodations of Butler Uni- 
versity. The Butler Field House, 208 
feet wide and 324 feet long and seat- 
ing 14,000, was completed in time for 
the State Basketball Tourney. The 
64 sectional tourneys, 16 regional 
tourneys and the final tourney re- 
ceipts amounted to $205,708.09; and 
the final tourney receipts alone 
amounted to $40,621.44. Fourteen 
thousand attended each session of the 
final tourney and thousands were un- 
able to secure tickets. 

Track and Field 

One hundred forty teams and 1,541 
boys participated in the 1927 sectional 
track. meets. Ninety schools and 353 
boys participated in the final track 
meet in: Indianapolis. Forty schools 
and 73 boys won points in the final 
meet. Kokomo High School won the 
meet. The year found Warne of Ko- 
komo High School as the world’s 
champion high school pole vaulter. 


winner in 


winner in 
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Relay races were very popular over 

the state and a number of meets were 

held. One hundred fifty-five teams in 

1928. ’ 
Swimming 

A number of swimming meets were 
held over the state without a state 
championship. 

Tennis 

A number of tennis tourneys were 
held over the state without a state 
championship. 

Wrestling 

An invitational wrestling meet was 
held under the auspices of Indiana 
University and the control of the I. H. 
S. A. A. Wabash High School won 
the meet. 

Gymnastic Meet 

A gymnastic meet was held under 
the auspices of Purdue University 
and the control of the I. H. S. A. A. 
Shortridge High School won this 
event. 

Baseball 

A number of games were played in 
the fall and in the spring seasons. 
Leagues were formed in many sec- 
tions of the state and schedules were 
played to completion. 

Indiana high school students may 
play. on independent baseball teams 
during the summer months when 
school is not in session provided they 
do not accept any remuneration and 
also provided they do not play under 
assumed names. This arrangement 
has proved satisfactory. 


Golf 
A number of high school golf teams 
were formed and invitational tourneys 
were held. 


New Hampshire Athletics 
By Harlan . Bisbie 


Principal Robinson Seminary 

Raising the scholastic standing of 
the athlete has been the outstanding 
accomplishment in New Hampshire 
athletics during the past year. Many 
schools have emphasized the fact that 
most successful athletes are real 
students. The eligibility rulés of the 
state require a passing grade in thr 
unit courses. hi 

Many schools are members of The 
National Honor Society. which 
strengthens the influence of the eligi- 
bility rules by requiring an athlete 
to maintain a scholastic average 
above the general average ef thé 
school, for three consecutive séfifes- 
ters. «eof (tT) 

Compulsory physical education “asa 
part of the regular, curriculam:db- 
tains in Berlin, Keene, Laconia,- Man- 
chester and Portsmouth. The work 
of developing the fundamentals in*the 
various sports and-of giving atten- 
tion to corrective exercises begins ‘in 
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the first grade and is carried through 
the high school. 

Motion pictures are used in some 
of the schools to teach health habits, 
proper habits of play, sportsmanship 
and worthy use of leisure time. The 
work promises to make the state bet- 
ter physically, mentally and morally. 

The state championship in football 
was won by Manchester with Concord 
and Nashua closely following. 

In basketball the championship 
game was won by Franklin. 

The team work and sportsmanship 
of the Berlin team, defeating the team 
from Manchester which had held the 
championship for four consecutive 
years, caused that team to be selected 
to represent New Hampshire at Chi- 
cago in the National Schoolboy Cham- 
pionships, where they made a splen- 
did showing. 

Hockey is steadily gaining in pop- 
ular favor. The best high school 
teams were those of Berlin and Ports- 
mouth. Tilton, New Hampton and 
Colby excelled among the preparatory 
schools in the New Hampshire 
League. 

Concord, Nashua and Manchester 
have good baseball teams this year. 

In the state championships held 
each year at the University of New 
Hampshire, Berlin, Manchester, 
Nashua, Concord and Keene are us- 
ually the leading teams. 

The following are the outstanding 
teams of the present year: 


High Preparatory 
School School 
Football ...... Manchester New Hampton 
Basketball ..Berlin Tilton 
Baseball ...... Concord Tilton 
Hockey ........ Berlin New Hampton 
Portsmouth Tilton 
ne Berlin Tilton 


Manchester New Hampton 


High School Athletics in Virginia 
High Schools 


By Walter C. Chapman 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia High 
School Literary and Athletic League 

The year of 1927-1928 has been 
one of great and sound progress in all 
branches of athletics in Virginia. 
This progress has been due to two 
main causes. 

(1) The improvement of the coach- 
ing personnel. 

(2) The increased spirit of sports- 
manship among both faculty and stu- 
dents. 

(1) There is no one element so 
essential to the successful conduct of 
interscholastic athletics as the ath- 
letic director. He should not only be 


a man of athletic ability but should 
most certainly be possessed of a ster- 
ling character and great ability for 
It is absolutely essential 


leadership. 


that he be far above the average of 
any regular teacher in the high school. 

No coach will be wholly a success 
if his main objective is the desire to 
win. He should inculate into his team 
the idea that winning is essential, if 
honorably possible, but that the motto 
should be “not to win a decision from 
an opponent, but to pace each other 
on the road to excellence.” Such a 
principle will encourage boys to enter 
our colleges and universities with the 
objective of preparing for life instead 
of making so many teams. The phys- 
ical and mental needs of the boy 
should be given first consideration. 

Injured players although possibly 
able to continue in the game should 
be removed instantly. If boys learn 
that they will be removed from a 
game with the first injury, they will 
train more earnestly and endeavor in 
every manner possible to ‘perfect 
strong muscles and more enduring 
constitutions. 

Training rules must be given first 
consideration by the coach. Good and 
constructive talks are very necessary 
on the part of any athletic leader. 
High school athletes are often un- 
aware of the serious consequences 
that will inevitably follow if games 
are played that require serious phys- 
ical preparation before they have un- 
dergone the proper training. It is 
then obviously necessary for the high 
school coach to live the ideals that he 
desires his boys to follow; especially 
with regard to drinking, smoking on 
the athletic field, and other serious 
breaches of training. Boys are very 
prone to imitate their superiors. This 
one fact alone places upon the coach 
a huge responsibility. His final aim 
then should be to give the boys under 
his tutorship “A sense of justice and 
make them worthy of the friendship 
of men.” 

(2) The entire faculty and all of 
the students in any high school must 
be solidly behind any athletic pro- 
gram, if the results are to be lasting 
and are to serve for any serious up- 
lift of the school’s entire efforts from 
an educational standpoint. It is often 
true that regular classroom teachers 
are equipped by experience and train- 
ing materially to assist in the success- 
ful training of atheltic participants. 
These men and women members of 
the faculty should be encouraged by 
principal and coach, since the very 
life and action of any school may be 
very greatly elevated by such co-op- 
eration. These teachers know the 
serious need of properly handled ath- 
letics and are in a very fitting posi- 
tion to assist in many character- 
building projects. 

A whole-hearted co-operation of the 
student body is also of vital import- 
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ance. High school students are in the 
middle adolescent age and are there- 
fore easily influenced for good or evil. 
No teacher has a better chance for the 
everlasting and ever-present moulding 
of character than the instructor in 
our modern high schools. Pupils will 
soon fall in line; if the teachers show 
them beyond any doubt that they are 
seriously attempting to improve their 
ability and present outlook on life. 
School programs of every nature 
should be thoroughly explained to the 
pupils and their aid solicited in the 
carrying out of these school conting- 
encies. The individual programs 
should be suppressed for the good ot 
all the pupils. Leadership should not 
be discouraged but serious efforts 
should be undertaken to train all the 
pupils along the line of their special 
talents and inherent abilities. ‘Then 
the study of every child is the duty 
of a teacher, since all pupils are dit- 
ferent and must be handled differ- 
ently. 

A short resume of the strongest 
teams in the various sports during 
this session shows the following re- 
sults: 

I. Football 

The Woodrow Wilson High School 
of Portsmouth won the state cham- 
pionship in football for the second 
consecutive year. The record of this 
team is worthy of consideration: 


1925 
Opponent Wilson 
Naval Hospital ........ 0 7 
Park View A. A........ 0 28 
Newport News ........ 12 0 
ED ani a 2 andi donna arn 0 14 
En weccwesescs 0 21 
John Marshall ......... 6 7 
Hampden-Sidney ....... 0 7 
EE Sine Ga kan a8.06'4 0 38 
Se a ba ug eae hake 7 0 
SD. Ke cce wena 25 122 
1926 (State Champions) 
Naval Hospital ........ 0 13 
EE Dd ga ck vied eds 0 26 
Newport News ........ 0 0 
EN A dis gh gira seo ke 0 25 
Petersburgh ........... 0 40 
W. & M. (Reserves).... 0 7 
Richmond U. (Reserves) 0 16 
Western Hi(Wash., D.C.) 0 33 
EE c0k cies ow ress 0 12 
Newport News ........ 0 14 
EE sued sceiecsaks 0 20 
WED iccuwhawesds 0 206 
1927 

South Norfolk ......... 6 6 
Lynchburg ............ 0 7 
Newport News ........ 0 6 
Eos gale cain baw aus 0 19 
Petersburg ............ 0 0 
Alexandria ............ “ 0 
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W. & M. (Reserves).... 0 14 6. McQuire’s U. S—6 Twenty-two counties entered 129 
pn RRA eee 7 26 7. Fishburne M. S.— high schools and one county had seven 
oc Rode. caceues 0 19 3-1/5 school teams playing within the 
one Sieeaity . —— a county, making a total of 136 high. 

PHD ve vescnstods 7 97 meer S 75. ‘ schools, and 142 teams. Four hun- 
Mr. L. E. Kibler is athletic direc- idee dred and forty-five games were 


tor at Wilson and he stands for jus- 
tice and the right type of training for 
every sport. 

Lane High School of Charlottes- 
ville experienced a very successful sea- 
son and finally succeeded in winning 
the Class B or Intermediate City 
School Football Championship of Vir- 


ginia. The league game records are 
as follows: . 
1927 
Opponent Lane 
thas 600 600-4.0ed 0 31 
Harrisonburg .......... 6 34 
Ss oc acaresened 6 6 
PE S 0 7 
Washington-Lee ....... 0 25 
Christiansburg ........ 0 7 
. Per 12 110 


Il. Basketball 

The basketball title of Virginia was 
also won by Woodrow Wilson who de- 
feated by a large score the strong 
Jefferson Senior High School team of 
Roanoke for the Class A title and 
then vanquished Alexandria High 
School, who were the Class B state 
champions. Class C basketball was 
very earnestly and vigorously partici- 
pated in by the county high schools 
and the State Class C Tournament 
here at the University was again won 
by a Rockingham County school, rep- 
resented by Linville-Edom. Basket- 
ball among the county schools has 
made rapid advancement during the 
last few years and many small high 
schools are now the proud possessors 
of splendidly equipped gymnasiums. 


Il. Track 

The author of this short article be- 
lieves that track and field sports hold 
out the best form of athletic partici- 
pation for the average high school. 
This is true for a number of reasons, 
chief of which is the fact that a great 
number of boys are given training. 

Track has been given a stronger 
impetus this year by the Virginia 
High School Literary and Athletic 
League than ever before. The state 
meet was a huge success and the 
scores are as follows: 
Results of State Interscholastic Track 


Meet, 1928. Final Scores 


Private Schools 

1. Staunton M. S.— 
46-9/10 

2. Woodberry F. S.— 
40-7/10 

8. Augusta M. A.—19 

4. Fork Union M. A. 
—1l11 

. Va. Episcopal—11 


a] 


John Marshall, Maury, Norfolk— 
Richmond—48% 22 
Woodrow Wilson, Newport News—12 


Portsmouth— Jefferson Senior, 
3842 Roanoke—9 
Middlebrook—2 
Class B 
Hampton—36 Saltville—6 
Chester—28 Berryville—3 
Alexandria—21 Highland Springs 
Lane, Charlottes- 3 
ville—10 Clifton Forge—2 
Class C 
Broadway—18-2/3 __Berryville—5 
Floris, Herndon— Madison—5 


14 Monterey—5 


Woodstock—13 Elkton—3 

Varina Agricult- Midlothian—3 
ural, Richmond Spottswood—2 
—6 Lee Jackson, 

Troutville—6 Mathews—1 


Meriwether Lewis 
Ivy Depot—5-1/3 


IV. Baseball 


At this date it is almost too early 
to predict the best team in Virginia; 
but the Class A leaders are the George 
Washington High School of Danville 
and the Maury High School of Nor- 
folk. The former has victories over 
Jefferson Senior of Roanoke, E. C. 
Glass of Lynchburg, and Salem; while 
the latter has made the following 
scores: Maury, 9—Newport News, 2; 
Maury, 2—Petersburg, 3; Maury, 3— 
Woodrow Wilson, 1; Maury, 9—New- 
port News, 3; Maury, 17—Peters- 
burg, 5. 

The Class B leaders are Lawrence- 
ville, Washington-Lee, Culpeper, 
Fredericksburg, and Clifton Forge of 
the Northeastern Half of the state; 
while the Southwestern leaders are 
Moneta and Radford. 

Many excellent Class C teams might 
be mentioned but time and space 
would not permit a summary of these 
teams. 

Athletics in Virginia are now per- 
manently established and a fine spirit 
of true sportsmanship is developing. 


Spring Hill—1 


Playground Athletic League 


Tenth Annual State-Wide Soccer 
Tournament 
By W. Springer Pitman 
State Field Leader, Playground Athletic 
League, Maryland 


The Tenth Annual State-wide Soc- 
cer Tournament for county high 
schools produced the best soccer and 
keenest competition—particularly 
during the inter-county series—for 
several years. 


played, and 2,530 boys were entered. 

County championships were first 
determined, followed by an elimina- 
tion inter-county series. 

The two surviving teams—Easton 
High School, winner of the Eastern 
Shore Division, and Sparrows Point 
High School, winner of the Western 
Shore Division, met in Baltimore for 
the State Championship, Sparrows 
Point winning, 1-0, in the best played 
and most interesting contest of the 
entire series. 

Winners of County High School 
championships were: 


County High School 
REE 6.0: LODE he Westernport 
Anns Avundad i566. 55s Tracey’s 
Baltimore ......... Sparrows Point 
GE bi Fe LG Shee Huntington 
I iS slow ddeaind Federalsburg 
eid wd bide et eeu North East 
RS Indian Head 
Dorchester ....... East New Market 
PU 5k iN eee tes Middletown 
IED ow ciden cxeev ceed Kitzmiller 
oer Havre de Grace 
RD. 2is. cles eee Clarksville 
BE ae SLC. es aaldins Chestertown 
Montgomery ............-. Rockville 
Prince Géorge’s..... Upper Marlboro 
Queen Anne’s........... Centreville 
Ce, BE Gavin cas Mechanicsville 
REEL. iGiE Nb okie been Marion 
S00 c 5 in dnt dalcnd Bee Easton 
Washington ........... Clearspring- 
ey re Delmar 
pa ett... Berlin 

County Teams Players 
pO PRT > 8 288 
Anne Arundel ....... 4 67 
rrr 6 134 
i RTE 3 66 
i Rg a 7 115 
I ino Sante india eal 7 77 
Ro pe andlpget Pax 8 150 
I i Badin ame dia 4 77 
Derchester ......... 4 70 
Pregeriek «.....c.00- 10 191 
as a alsa dee 5 73 
pea enon ae 7 119 
i ones ata 6 98 
SET fins track alle gm taecnten 3 65 
Montgomery ........ 14 175 
Prince George ...... 10 142 
Queen Anne......... 5 17 
8 , eee 2 61 
EE a. coca: 4» alve ae 6 81 
RR atcinin on ticdare °6 118 
Washington ........ 6 120 
Wicomico .......... 7 135 
Worcester .......... 4 76 

142 2,530 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Returning the Game to the Original 


é6 q Mie interschool contests 

have begun teachers, 

coaches and other adults 
must leave the game to the boys them- 
seles.” This is the effect* of a new 
rule adopted unanimously by the 
Central Committee of the New York 
State Public High School Athletic As- 
sociation, for all sectional and state 
championship contests. These edu- 
cators also passed a resolution recom- 
mending that a similar rule be 
adopted by local leagues. 

This action, taken by one of the 
best-trained and most important 
bodies of public school athletic com- 
missioners in the United States 
strikes at the very heart of the old 
interschool sports regime, of which 
the coach is the innocent center; and 
its immediate effect should be to dis- 
count the value and importance of 
adult interference with the actual 
playing of school boys’ games. Since 
the ultimate effects of the new rule 
offer the promise of a new spirit of 
play and perhaps of life itself, it is 
gratifying to observe that league after 
league is taking similar action as 
those in control become fully aware 
of the evils of the old regime and the 
advantages of the new order. 


I. Shall Boys Enjoy Their Games? 


“Why should not the coach run the 
game from the side lines?” The ques- 
tion is asked often, for the rule is con- 
trary to traditional practice “in the 
best universities.” A sufficient an- 
swer is given by a simple presentation 
of the picture: Today the coach 
really plays the game, using school 
‘boys as pawns for the entertainment 
of spectators and a higher fame and 
advancement for himself. Today the 
bodies of our youth are thrown into 
more or less brutal contests, in the 
service of adults who not only have 
no claim on them but who ought to 
be serving them. 

It is a splendid thought to hold— 
that our boys and girls are being 
taught how to play fairly, cooper- 
atively, and joyously. But it is most 
disappointing to discover—as any 
open-minded investigator will dis- 
ecover—that they are not permitted to 


' *The rule provides that captains shall. choose 
all substitutes and that no adult shall coach 


players either during the progress of games or 
‘during any intermission. 
be obtained from Mr. E. A. 
tion Building, Albany, N. Y. 


Copies of the rule may 
Bauer, State Educa- 





Owner 


By Frederick Rand Rogers 


New York State Education Department 


play in truth: that they are fash- 
ioned, during practice periods, into 
expert machines, and that on week 
ends their bodies are’ put into thral- 
dom, consciously or unconsciously; to 
subserve the interests not of the boys, 
but of others; for a bubble called 
“school honor”; and for the sake of 
a narrowing loyalty imagined to be 
town “pride.” 

The new adjustment is a first step 
towards changing this misuse of 
school children’s time and energy and 
ideals. It is a first step because it 
corrects the perspective of one of the 
chief actors in the unfortunate drama, 
for if the coach is relieved of re- 
sponsibility for controlling the game 
he will no longer feel constrained to 
emphasize the sacrifice of children’s 
bodies and minds to the false god of 
a “victory” which inevitably entails 
the humiliation of their playmates, 
and stimulates overweening pride on 
the part of the victors. If he is not 
responsible for victory or defeat, the 
coach will not desire so mightily to 
control the activities of players,+ and 
when he is permitted, by those who 
direct his policies, to leave off inter- 
fering with the game, schoolboys may 
again learn to play. 

The innocent bystander may won- 
der why the boys themselves do not 
revolt at the czar-like control of the 
adult coach who has been forced by 
his superior to change their play into 
work. 
golf or cards, they would soon ban- 
ish the teacher who not only teaches 
but insists on playing the “lies” and 
“hands” himself. The sufficient an- 
swer is plain: Boys are made docile 
by promises of glory, by a misapplica- 
tion of their fine sense of duty, and 
by fear of defeat by their neighbors, 
who also are cowed by similar fears. 
The system is’ vicidus, and the boys 
themselves are the, chief losers. 

Is evidence wanted to prove that 
boys do not enjoy interschool games 
as they should? The inquirer should 
visit any school or college athletic 
field during a few»mid-season prac- 
tice periods; or ‘observe, with open 
eyes, the attitudes of players during 
a football contest. If the cap and 


+Knute Rockne has said that “from an educa- 
tional point of view this idea would seem to have 
some mérit. . . . The new. plan would be fair if 
they will not hold a coach responsible when his 
team loses.” 


If they were adults, playing - 


bells were denied our football heroes 
—i.e., their claim on “glory’”—very 
few would submit to the regime of an 
autocratic coaching system. The ap- 
palling test of our college and school- 
boy games may be applied: how many 
men continue to engage in the major 
intercollegiate sports when college 
days are over? The percentage is 
close to one half of one. . 

On the other hand, since the new 
rule has been adopted the effect of 
which is to give the game back to 
the players, several men have re- 
ported to the writer what a new and 
more joyous spirit is manifest among 
high school players in their cities. 

After all, the reader need have no 
other evidence than that presented by 
his own sensibilities. Who would se- 
lect for a playmate or a leader one 
who constantly bullies, drives, and 
takes away all freedom to choose and 
act for oneself? 

However, the coach is not to blame, 
for an unfeeling and thoughtless pub- 
lic goads him, by holding him too 
closely responsible for victory or de- 
feat, to tactics which are contrary to 
his better judgment as a teacher. 

Every man who enjoys a game of 
any kind, every school administrator 
and every physical director who is 
concerned for boys’ enjoyment of 
their sports and who proposes to safe- 
guard the conduct of games that they 
may perform legitimate educational 
services in the lives of youth, and 
every parent who desires his children 
to enjoy their games should demand 
the enforcement of “hands off the 
boys’ games when once they have be- 
gun.” 

II. Shall Fair Play Rule in 
Interschool Sport? 

Some persons might aver that chil- 
dren need not enjoy their games, but 
these persons would be the first to 
insist that moral virtues be learned 
in such interschool games as we per- 
mit our children to play. 

Among the social virtues which 
sports may teach, fair play must loom 
large. How is it in our interschool 
contests? Are the elements of hon- 
esty, justice and courtesy inculcated 
by example as well as by precept? Is 
the playing field a more—or less— 
effective developer of fair play, than, 
say, the classroom? 

A complete answer to these interro- 
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gations is obviously impossible, and 
yet there are those who observe that, 
in Regents’ examinations, teachers do 
not attempt to give signals, put in 
substitutes or harangue and re-edu- 
cate their pupils during resting pe- 
riods. Why then, are these practices 
allowed in sports which should teach 
fair play above all else? Moreover, 
if the interschool game be regarded 
as a test, either of the coach’s teach- 
ing ability, the boys’ playing ability, 
the school’s ability to attract high 
class athletic talent, or the commu- 
nity’s ability to rear athletics, it is as 
unfair to permit adults to give aid 
after the athletic contest has begun 
as it is to permit teachers to give aid 
in a Regents’ examination. The two 
cases are not identical, but they are 
very similar. 

Again, it is grossly unfair to boys 
to pit them against other boys who 
are aided by an adult. To observe 
that the “other boys” also enjoy the 
services of an adult is to crystallize 
the picture already suggested in Part 
I above: Two adults struggling 
against each other using the boys as 
trained animals for their own delight 
or that of the crowd! How can such 
a procedure be justified? 

But there are the coaches to be con- 
sidered also. How unfair it is to 
them to hold them so completely re- 
sponsible for the acts of their pupils 
that defeat of the pupils shall be 
regarded as proof of the coach’s 
incompetence. This were the most 
unkindest cut of all, for the “vic- 
tory” of one coach must be accom- 
panied by the “defeat” of his associ- 
ate. It is conceivable that we might 
understand, if not condone, an unfeel- 
ing public’s disapproval of a teacher 
whose pupils fail in Regents’ exami- 
nations; but it is far beyond the 
bounds of fair play for a public to 
hold all coaches responsible for win- 
ning all, or even a majority of the 
games of “major interest,” yet this is 
the state of affairs today in inter- 
collegiate and interschool sport. It 
is so unfair, both to players and to 
coaches, that its continuance must be 
a threat to the survival of the very 
ideal of fair play in athletics. To 
restrict the coaching activities of 
adults during schoolboys’ games and 
during rest periods is only a first step, 
though a big one, towards reviving 
and elevating the ideal of fair play 
in interschool athletic contests. 


III. Shall Interschool Sports Teach 
Players or Coach First? 


From any sane adult viewpoint the 
chief objective in school boys’ games 
should be the improvement of the 
boys themselves, regardless of 
whether the spectacle amuses an audi- 


ence, or whether there is any audience 
to be amused. 

However, under present conditions 
the coach is the chief learner, for it 
is he who controls the contest, while 
the boys serve to provide entertain- 
ment for spectators. He chooses play- 
ers, arranges plays, determines strat- 
egy, puts in substitutes, sends in sig- 
nals, reviews mistakes and re-develops 
strategy during rest periods—and as- 
sumes responsibility everywhere. 

It is a commonplace in modern ed- 
ucation that “we learn by doing’— 
by choosing, by acting on our choices, 
by making mistakes as well as by suc- 
ceeding, and by assuming responsi- 
bility for our actions. Is this funda- 
mental rule of pedagogy to be ig- 
nored in athletics? Are interschool 
sports to be conducted contrary to 
good educational practice—because 
tradition and selfish interest may be 
violated? Parents and educational 
administrators must answer yea or 
nay here—and give their reasons, for 
the truth of the statement is not to 
be denied: “the closer the adult con- 
trol of pupils’ activities, the fewer 
and less effective are the learnings of 
the pupils.” 

Those who fear that boys will not 
choose rightly if given the opportu- 
nity to make judgments themselves 
should remember that “We rise by our 
success; we learn by our failures.” 

Educational literature abounds with 
pertinent advice to the physical edu- 
cator. If he ignores it, he violates 
his responsibility as a teacher. What 
could be clearer than the following: 

“Health education should provide 
the conditions for the greatest possi- 
ble amount of self-direction and self- 
management on the part of the pupils. 
One cannot have parent or teacher at 
his elbow all of the time telling him 
what to do. The older an individual, 
the more this self-direction is possi- 
ble. The schools, therefore, should 
employ, a technique which will turn 
the responsibility over to the indiwvid- 
wil himself as fully as possible and as 
rapidly as possible.” 

we . True education results only 
when an individual purposes, plans, 
acts, judges, and generalizes for him- 
self. Consequently after the children 
have once formed satisfactory pur- 
poses they must be made wholly re- 
sponsible for the achievement of their 
purposes, the teacher abstracting him- 
self from the situation and content- 
ing himself with watching the strug- 
gles of the children to achieve their 
goals.” 

We are not concerned here with 
coaches whose task it is to win games 
regardless of the effects of their en- 
deavors on youth. These men are the 
more or less unconscious enemies of 
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all non-predatory society. But we are 
concerned with all adults who hope, 
through the medium of athletic con- 
tests, to teach boys and girls how to 
play, how to direct their own sports, 
and how to enjoy their games, and 
who hope to improve their social char- 
acter. To these men the unequivocal 
order has come, which cannot be re- 
futed or ignored: “We learn most 
rapidly and most effectively when we 
are free to choose for ourselves, and 
when we are held responsible for our 
actions; therefore we must give our 
pupils more and more freedom to act 
for themselves.” In other words, 
coaches, “teach your pupils how to 
play and then let them both play the 
game themselves, and assume all re- 
sponsibility for their actions.” 


IV. Shall Physical Education 
Attain Its Potentialities? 


The future of physical education, 
which is actually one of the most 
useful teaching methods available to 
public school educators, depends on 
the elimination of a form of competi- 
tion which harms all who are involved 
therein. As has been observed, the 
victory of one coach is inevitably 
accompanied by the defeat of another 
coach, regardless of the teaching ef- 
ficiency of either. Now, the general 
public is often either ignorant or un- 
concerned with causes. “Results” is 
all that interest it; but the “results” 
the public sees are sometimes of a 
very superficial nature. Consequently 
coaches, and especially high school 
physical directors who coach, tend to 
become bitter rivals. Victory for one 
means defeat for the other—and often 
the loss of a position. No public 
service can long retain its integrity 
under such conditions. Physical 
education is daily paying a tre- 
mendous price because of the com- 
petitive nature of coaching. 

Moreover, under present conditions 
the very self-respect of a coach is 
bound up with the fortunes of his 
teams, for a misinformed public 
measures his abilities in terms of 
victories; and so inevitably half of 
the coaches tend to acquire the in- 
feriority complex. Where champion- 
ships are the goal, only a small frac- 
tion of the coaches may escape felt 
disgrace, to say nothing of lowered 
efficiency, and loss of positions and 
earning power. 

Yes, the future of the high school 
physical director especially, who is 
usually the coach as well, depends on 
his abstracting himself from _ re- 
sponsibility for the victories as well 
as the defeats of school teams. The 
first step toward this emancipation is 





tProfessor F. Bobbitt, University of Chicago, 
in “The Chicago Health Edu 
Report,” 1925. 


cation Conference 
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to place responsibility during game- 
time at least, on the shoulders of the 
boys themselves. If it is too great 
for them to bear, pupils should be 
confined to activities which are within 
their powers. 

Moreover, this adjustment will free 
the sincere physical director to ac- 
complish more effectively his legiti- 
mate task of protecting players’ 
health, and developing in them the 
best social and moral habits, giving 
special attention to those who most 
need such training. 

A recent editorial in the metropoli- 
tan press ended with these words: 

“Have football coaches no sense at 
all? Is a boy to run the risk of being 
crippled for life just to help good old 
Siwash win a football game?” But 
is the coach really to be blamed? He 
is simply seizing the nether horn of 
a dilemma in which he is placed. 
“Either win the game or get out,” 
he is effectively told. Is he going to 
consider others’ health when his own 
future is in jeopardy? Some will 
perhaps, many will not. If those in 
control of schools are interested in 
the pupils’ health, they must serve 
notice on their coaches that winning 
the game is subsidiary to the protec- 
tion of pupils’ health and _ social 
development. 

Many steps are necessary to ac- 
complish this objective; one of the 
first is to free coaches from the duty 
of coaching and winning during 
game-time. 

Again, educators throughout the 
nation are observing, today, that high 
school physical directors are neg- 
lecting the weak and inexperienced 
who need them most, and concen- 
trating on the strong and experienced 
(the veteran athletes) who need them 
least. This is a form of educational 
malpractice which must cease before 
taxpayers take things into their own 
-hands; which means that, if physical 
education is to deserve respect, the 
school team coaching activities of 
physical directors must be exchanged 
for others of a more worthy and de- 
fensible type. 

Then, too, educators are realizing 
the truth of the doctrine that “in 
competitive activities educational ob- 
jectwes will be achieved most 
effectively only when the powers of 
competing individuals or teams have 
been equalized.” At present the 
emphasis is on victory at almost any 
cost and with all the advantages 
which can be obtained. Witness the 
football contest between teams aver- 
aging 180 pounds and others averag- 
ing 140 pounds—a condition so unfair 
and contrary to our sense of elemen- 
tary justice as to be appalling. 

Even the prize ring rejects this 


most unfair arrangement. . . . The 
cylinder capacities of racing automo- 
biles and motor boats are equalized. 
The forms of hulls and sail areas of 
racing yachts are restricted; and even 
horse racing utilizes weight carrying 
as a method of reducing unfair ad- 
vantages. But what physical director 
or coach will respect the doctrine of 
equality if he is held responsible for 
coaching and winning  interschool 
games regardless of justice and de- 
cency? Indeed, the chief duty of the 
coach-who-is-hired-to-win is to nullify 
the doctrine of equality—to destroy 
the very basis of fair play in sport. 
Neither physical education nor ath- 
letics can attain their potentialities 
under such conditions. 


V. The Nature of Hesitant Attitudes 


During the past six months the 
writer has been obliged to overcome 
the indecision of many who remained 
unconvinced, but it is to the credit 
of the program which restricted 
coaching to pre-game time, rather 
than to that of its proponents, that 
the most critical questioners have 
almost always become the most ardent 
supporters, when the program has 
become understood by them and when 
once their imagination has _ been 
aroused. 

Most criticisms have been of a very 
minor nature, such as “the colleges 
don’t do-it” and “the town won’t 
stand for it.” 

The first criticism is irrevelant, for 
in high school we are attempting to 
do a different work, apparently, from 
that striven. for in higher institu- 
tions. The public school should im- 
prove health and develop character 
regardless of the desires of honest 
but misguided alumni or local sports- 
men. And even in the universities a 
new attitude is gaining 
Last fall the editors of the Yale 
Alumni Weekly received strong sup- 
port for a policy of eliminating all 
paid coaching. This is a revolution- 
ary step. It is suggested that the one 
under discussion in this paper is 
evolutionary. Moreover the basket- 
ball coaches in the “Little Three” 
colleges used the rule during the past 
season, and other university coaches 
are considering seriously the adop- 
tion of similar policies. 

The second criticism is probably 
gratuitous. Already the leading men 
in more than one town have rallied to 
the new ideal, and no revolt is yet 
in sight. The general: public can be 
trusted to support ideals in their 
schools, if these ideals are presented 
intelligently and supported coura- 
geously. 

Still other answers to the proposal 
that boys ought to be permitted to 
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play their own games are offered. It 
has been declared that some analogies 
used in presenting the case are not 
perfect. This is an unfortunate 
attitude, for no analogy is perfect 
until the two cases are identical—and 
then it is no analogy! Again, some 
people fear a falling-off in paid at- 
tendance at games, as though school- 
boy contests ought to provide the 
public with amusement—the actors 
serving “for glory,” or as though this 
activity ought, of all the school’s 
services, to be self-supporting! 

Four major criticisms deserve more 
extended treatment. The first is the 
argument that boys need more rather 
than less supervision—that they are 
not to be trusted to play their own 
games! 

Two replies are offered. First, 
in Rochester, for example eighty 
grammar school teams play league 
games with no adult coaching during 
the game, the boys assuming all re- 
sponsibilities themselves. . . . In 
Buffalo ninety-nine grammar school 
teams played basketball last winter 
following the rule “after the contest 
begins no adults save the duly con- 
stituted officials governing the con- 
test, shall interfere with the boys’ 
playing of the contest. Substitutes 
shall be chosen by captains; and no 
adult shall communicate with players 
between halves.” 

Second, if high school boys are un- 
able to play their own games there 
is something sadly wrong with our 
schools. A hundred years ago their 
forefathers, before they had attained 
to the age of twenty-one, were cap- 
taining ships which sailed around the 
world; while our great grandmothers 
were rearing families before they 
were eighteen years of age. What is 
needed throughout the entire school 
system is more freedom for pupils 
rather than less, and more responsi- 
bility. 

A second criticism offered is that 
coaches cannot be trusted to refrain 
from coaching during games, even 
though the rules expressly forbid it. 

This is a criticism which every 
self-respecting superintendent and 
principal, and physical director-coach 
should resent with all the sincerity 
of his nature. Indeed, this is an 
argument for abolishing interschool 
sports rather than for retaining the 
status quo. It cannot be applied 
alone to the rule forbidding coaching 
during the game or during rest 
periods. 

A third criticism is more difficult 
to meet because it is grounded in an 
honest misconception of the physical 
director’s proper function. Having 
grown up in a system which imposed 
upon him responsibility for develop- 
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ing skillful acrobatic teams and for 
winning games he naturally objects 
to any restriction upon his program. 
However, “winning at any cost” must 
be rejected as an aim of the sincere 
educator, and it is not the duty of 
teachers to train acrobats. Whether 
the team is performance-perfect is 
not a true educational criterion. 
Character development is the only 
proper test to apply; and this test 
has but a faint relation to physical 
skill or the larger score of a game. 

A fourth criticism often expressed 
by those who are not familiar with 
the program, is that “boys cannot be 
trusted to care for their own health 
or that of their teammates.” These 


critics say that only a coach knows 
just when to remove a player from 
the game to protect his health. 


A complete answer to this criticism 
is given by quoting two sections of 
the rule governing the New York 
State sectional and final basketball 
championships: 

1. The two coaches, or other adults 
acting for them, shall, during 
game-time, sit at the official 
scorer’s table. If either coach de- 
sires to remove a player from the 
contest he shall give the player’s 
name to the scorer, who shall stop 
the contest in the usual way and 
request the referee to remove the 
player. Players so removed shall 


The Athletic Plant at the 


N this page is shown a picture 
() of the athletic plant at the 

University of Arizona, which 
will be completed by next fall. The 
first part is now complete—a quarter 
million dollar gymnasium as shown. 
This “gym” has a floor space of 120x 
200 with the three practice courts for 
basketball and the main game court 
down the center. We boast that this 
gymnasium is the best within a 
radius of 1400 miles. Of course we 
do not get such a large building as 
many other universities because our 
climate permits out-of-doors athletics 
every day of the year; we did not have 
to include an indoor swimming pool or 
an indoor running track. This build- 


of Arizona 
By J. F. McKale 


ing is built so as to be large enough 
for 6,000 students, so we planned for 
the future. (We now have 1600 
students.) 

We are now in the midst of a cam- 
paign to finance a stadium and recre- 
ational field. Success was assured 
from the beginning and in a month 
or so, we will have the $100,000 
needed to complete a real athletic 
plant which will answer the needs of 
this school for the next twenty-five 
years. When finished it will be pos- 
sible to accommodate about 21,000 at 
football games without buying any 
more land. 

Our plan of financing is largely a 
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not return to the same contest. 

2. Captains shall designate all sub- 
stitutes. . . . Under this arrange- 
ment the duties of coaches are: 
(a) To protect the physical wel- 

fare of the players. 

(b) To aid the referee in pre- 
venting other adults from 
interfering with the players’ 
conduct of the game. 

Other minor objections will occur 
to any thoughtful person but “minor 
objections” could be made for prac- 
tically any adjustment in any human 
scheme of things. 

The sufficient answer to all criti- 
cisms however, may be found in 

(Continued on page 44) 


University 


donation proposition. Having such 
a small alumni we could not expect 
them to bear the burden. The friends 
of the school, faculty and students 
have raised most of the money. Be- 
cause the state legislature gave us the 
gymnasium we are not asking any- 
thing from state funds. 

Arizona must go about 400 miles 
for its nearest competition. No 
form of intercollegiate athletics pays 
for itself. In spite of this handicap 
a full schedule is always played in 
the four major sports. The comple- 
tion of this new unit will aid the in- 
tramurals more than it will aid inter- 
collegiate competition. 
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A Code of Ethics for the Athletic 
Goods Industry 


ACH year, in the official foot- 
iz ball guide, there appears a 

code of ethics, suggested by 
the Football Rules Committee, as rep- 
resenting the standards which ought 
to be observed and maintained by the 
men who are either playing or ad- 
ministering school and college foot- 
ball. 

In a similar way, the rule books 
pertaining to basketbali and to track 
and field, as well as to other sports 
also publish yearly their own codes 
of ethics, which have been drawn up 
by the coaches of the different activi- 
ties, to set forth their ideals of com- 
petition for the various games. 

In the professional and commercial 
worlds, we find that doctors and law- 
yers are governed by their own 
codes of ethics and that men engaged 
in numerous industries are also for- 
mulating clearly defined courses of 
procedure by which they agree to be 
regulated, so that their particular 
lines of trade may be conducted on a 
high plane, which shall cause them 
to enjoy the confidence and respect of 
all with whom they come in contact. 

It has been said that the recent 
World War was really won upon the 
playgrounds of America, by which it 
is meant to imply that our American 
soldiery brought into the conflict not 
only a pronounced physical develop- 
ment, but also a high degree of moral 
courage and good sportsmanship, so 
that they could enter into immediate 
effective cooperatian with their allies. 

It is also on the playgrounds of 
America that the future of our own 
nation depends, so far as that future 
is to be associated with the principles 
of clear thinking, sound judgment 
and fair play. 

Recognizing these things, the lead- 
ing manufacturers of athletic goods 
organized sometime ago what is now 
known as the Chamber of Commerce 
of Athletic Goods Manufacturers, and 
at the very outset of their activities 
in behalf of their industry, they de- 
cided that it was essential for them 
to start at the top, and create a code 
of ethics for themselves whereby they 
might consistently stand as exponents 
of those ideals in business and in 
sportsmanship, which the coaches and 
physical directors throughout the 
country are as anxious to develop as 
they are desirous of turning out win- 
ning teams. 

Among the tenets in the code of 
ethi¢és as adopted by the Chamber of 


Commerce it is the unanimous belief 
of all the manufacturers of athletic 
goods that their merchandise should 
be sold strictly on the merits of the 
various articles, and without gra- 
tuities, bonuses or trophies of any 
character. 

It would not seem that a clear cut 
principle of this nature could be open 
to any question, but on the other 
hand, the days are not very far gone 
by when sales of athletic supplies 
were frequently contingent upon con- 
siderations other than the actual 
merits of the merchandise. 

In particular reference to football 
and to basketball, amateur leagues 
and the school and college conferences 
would not adopt any ball as the official 
exclusive ball for their own organiza- 
tions unless the manufacturer would 
agree to donate a trophy cup or a set 
of watch fobs, or some other tangible 
consideration which had _ nothing 
whatsoever to do with the quality or 
the serviceability of the articles which 
were adopted. 

In those cases where the goods of 
the manufacturers were relatively of 
equal merit, it became necessary to 
increase the value of the trophies in 
order to secure the business, and it 
has not been entirely unusual to en- 
counter instances where adoptions or 
special favors were secured through 
the donation of a sweater, a pair of 
shoes, a few golf balls, or some other 
personal article to one or two coaches 
or managers, whose influence might 
have been needed in order to swing 
the business. 

Inasmuch as nearly everybody was 
doing it, it was no less ethical for cer- 
tain individuals unthinkingly to ac- 
cept these subsidies, than it was for 
the manufacturers to offer them, but 
the Chamber of Commerce in estab- 
lishing its new code of ethics has 
unanimously voiced the opinion that 
all persons who are connected in any 
way with the sale, purchase or use 
of athletic equipment should support 
the policies which are now being pro- 
mulgated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and not lay themselves open to 
any imputations which might quite 
naturally follow the giving or accept- 
ing of trophies, gratuities or sub- 
sidies of any character. 

When the manufacturers unani- 
mously decided, therefore, that the 
former practices were all wrong, and 
when they publicly announced the 
definite withdrawal of all trophies and 


all other inducements for the sake of 
securing adoptions, they were entitled 
to receive the whole-hearted and un- 
divided support of all coaches, and 
all other individuals throughout the 
country who have anything to do with 
the purchase of athletic equipment. 

For the most part, this support and 
this cooperation were readily given, 
because the athletic authorities 
clearly recognized that the movement 
by the Chamber of Commerce was an 
effort to eradicate evils within the 
industry, and to place both selling 
and buying of athletic goods on a 
higher plane, so that the playgrounds 
of America might continue to reflect 
only ideal conditions. 

In a few instances, on the other 
hand, there were school superintend- 
ents or coaches or physical directors 
who undertook to circumvent the 
plan by threatening to withhold their 
business from their own local dealers, 
unless those dealers would personally 
supply the desired trophies, or other 
inducements in opposition to the more 
ethical practices which the Chamber 
of Commerce is fostering. 

It is desirable that there should be 
adoptions of official merchandise by 
leagues and conferences, so that all 
teams within those leagues or con- 
ferences may have a perfectly equi- 
table basis on which to make their 
comparisons of individual accomplish- 
ment, but it is decidedly undesirable 
that those adoptions should be con- 
tingent upon any _ considerations 
whatsoever, other than the actual 


merits of the merchandise itself. 


There is no objection to trophies 
or to prizes which serve as an in- 
centive to greater personal skill or to 
better team work, or which help to 
arouse local interest in the sport at 
issue, provided those trophies or those 
prizes are supplied by some indi- 
vidual or by some organization which 
has no direct financial interest in 
the buying or the selling of the 
merchandise. 

If, however, we are to keep sports 
clean, and are to develop from the 
youth of today, the type of manhood 
which we want to find in our leaders 
for tomorrow, it is essential that the 
same cleanliness must be outstand- 
ingly in evidence on the part of 
everybody having at all to do with 
athletics. | 

The manufacturers have taken the 
first step in acknowledging their past 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A Comparison of the Penn and Drake 
Relay Records 


In the sixteen events held in common at Penn and Drake 
two records are tied; Penn excels in five and Drake in nine 


PRIL 27th and 28th the athletic 
A fields of America sent forth 
their fleetest runners, their 
most skillful jumpers and_ their 
brawniest weight throwers to par- 
ticipate in the two major track carni- 
vals of the collegiate and scholastic 
world—the Drake and the Pennsyl- 
vania relay meets. 

When the cream of the nation’s 
athletes assembled at the Drake Sta- 
dium in Des Moines and on Franklin 
Field in Philadelphia, a rivalry as 
great as that brought out in the most 
hotly contested of the individual 
events was on; Drake was battling 
with Pennsylvania for the honor of 
producing the best records of the 
1928 season. 

At the close of the two big car- 
nivals, the athletes from the sunset 
side of the Allegheny mountains— 
those who have won fame in former 
Drake relay meets—emerged with the 
scales of athletic prestige weighing 
heavily in their favor. 

Five university relay races and 
eleven special events which are in- 
cluded in the programs of the two 
major meets afford a basis for com- 
paring the achievements of the men 
who have competed in these classics 
in the past and for rating the two 
carnivals on the basis of excellency of 
performance. 

Of the sixteen events which can be 
compared and which represent the 
events in which America’s leading 
university athletes participate, Drake 
holds supremacy in nine, Pennsyl- 
vania in five and two are tied. 

The ratio of supremacy attained by 
the western athletes at Drake is 
nearly two to one. It is perhaps 
greater even than that for not only 
have the western athletes established 
the greater percentage of outstanding 
performances in the Drake classic, 
but they have gone east, participated 
in the Penn carnival and hung up 
marks which still stand as records in 
six of the eleven special events on the 
Pennsylvania program. Houser’s 
mark in the discus and Gwinn’s in 
the hammer throw, are the only two 
Drake records which are held by 
athletes not enrolled in the colleges of 
the Middle West. 

A comparison of the official records 


By Bert McGrane 


now existing in the Drake and Penn 
meets shows that better performances 
have been made at Drake in the 880 
yard, one mile and four mile univer- 
sity relays and in the discus throw, 
javelin throw, shot put, high jump, 
100 yards dash and two mile run. The 
best performances in the 440 yard 
and two mile university relay races 
and in the broad jump, hop, step and 
jump, and the hammer throw have 
been recorded at Pennsylvania. 

A review of the records of the two 
track and field classics reveals that 
the best time ever made in the 440 
yard relay in the two meets was the 
mark of 41 6/10 seconds established 
by the University of Pennsylvania 
last year. The mark made by the 
Quakers equalled the American col- 
lege record which had been set the 
week before at Kansas by the Notre 
Dame 440 yard relay team. The 
Drake meet record, 41 8/10 seconds, 
was set by the University of Iowa in 
1927. 

The Drake meet stands supreme in 
the half-mile relay. The record for 
the event in the Des Moines classic 
is 1 minute 27 5/10 seconds, estab- 
lished by Illinois in 1923 and equalled 
by Michigan in 1925. Penn’s best 
time for the event was the mark of 
1:27 8/10 made by Yale in 1926. 

Again in the mile relay the Drake 
meet holds the edge. When Brookins, 
Wilson, Noll and Morrow of the 
University of Iowa clicked off their 
record breaking mile in the 1923 
Drake relay meet, they hung up a 
mark of 3 minutes, 16 9/10 seconds 
which has stood as an American 
record since that time. The best 
record made in the mile relay at 
Pennsylvania is 3 minutes, 18 sec- 
onds, made by the University of 
Pennsylvania team thirteen years ago. 


The eastern meet holds a decided 
edge in the two mile relay. In 1925 
Georgetown’s great quartet of Swin- 
burne, Holden, Sullivan and Mar- 
sters swept over the two mile course 
at Franklin Field in 7 minutes, 42 
seconds to create a new national 
record. At Drake the best two mile 
relay time on record is the mark of 
7 minutes, 51 4/10 made by Michigan. 

The four mile relay gives the west 
the edge in relay supremacy. Back 


in 1922 Coach Harry Gill of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois brought a team of 
mile runners to Drake who traveled 
the long four mile journey in 17 min- 
utes, and 45 seconds, establishing a 
new world’s record. The mark still 
stands as an American college record 
but a picked team of club runners has 
bettered the mark and hung up a new 
world’s record. The Illinois mark is 
decidedly better than the best record 
ever made in the Penn Relays, which 
was Cornell University’s time of 17 
minutes, 51 2/10 seconds made in 
1916. 

The Drake meet bases its big claim 
of supremacy on the performances of 
its athletes in the individual events. 
In eleven events which can be com- 
pared, the Drake meet shows the way 
in six, two are shared equally by the 
two carnivals, and Pennsylvania leads 
in three. 

Bud Houser of the University of 
Southern California created the dis- 
cus throw record for the Drake meet 
in 1926 when he hurled the plate 147 
feet, 7 inches. Penn’s best mark is 
145 feet, 11 inches made by Arlie 
Mucks of Wisconsin in 1916. 

In the javelin throw John Kuck of 
Emporia, Kansas, holds the best mark 
ever made in the two carnivals. In 
the 1926 Drake relay meet he hurled 
the javelin 207 feet, 7 inches. E. 
Oberst of Notre Dame made the best 
throw ever recorded in the Penn re- 
lays when he heaved the shaft 196 
feet, 2 inches in 1924. 

Walter White of the Pittsburg, 
Kansas, State Teachers College 
heaved the shot for a new record of 
48 feet, 9 inches in the 1928 Drake 
Carnival. Penn’s best mark is 48 
feet, 2 inches, made by the famous 
Ralph Rose of Michigan away back 
in 1904, 

Drake held the supremacy in the 
pole vault until this year and at 
present the carnival records for this 
event are deadlocked at 18 feet. Earl 
McKowan of Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia established the 
Drake record in 1924 and Carr of 
Yale established the Penn mark in 
1928. 

The high jump shows the west 
again in supremacy. Harold Osborne 
of Illinois came out to the Drake meet 
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in 1922 and jumped 6 feet, 6 inches 
to establish the Drake record which 
still stands. Penn’s best mark is that 
of C. Larsen of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity of Utah who leaped 6 feet, 
554 inches in 1917. 

A jump made by a Syracuse man 
twenty-eight years ago still exists as 
the best broad jump mark ever made 
at Penn or Drake. M. Prinstein was 
the Syracuse University star who 
jumped 24 feet, 74% inches back in 
1900. De Hart Hubbard of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’ established 
Drake’s best broad jump mark in 
1924 when he leaped 24 feet, 2% 
inches. 

The supremacy in the 120 yard 
high hurdle race is a standoff. The 
Drake record of 14 8/10 seconds was 
established by Bob Simpson, now 
track coach at Ames, back in 1917. 
It was equalled in the Drake Relays 
of 1925 by Guthrie of Ohio State and 


The 


HEN Baron de Coubertin and 

other sportsmen of promi- 

nence inaugurated the mod- 
ern Olympic Games thirty-two years 
ago they had very definite objects in 
view. Outstanding among these was 
that the games might be utilized to 
spread the spirit of sportsmanship 
and understanding among nations. 
That the games have contributed to 
some extent in furthering the pur- 
poses which Baron de Coubertin and 
the other organizers had in mind is 
generally recognized. 

American athletes have played an 
important part in the success of each 
of the Olympiads which have been 
held. .Not only have they been suc- 
cessful in winning points but they 
have upheld the principles of good 
sportsmanship. Americans are proud 
of their Olympic athletes. The Amer- 
ican Olympic Team is regarded as one 
of our finest national assets. It is 
safe to assume that the public desires 
every amateur athlete to have an op- 
portunity to try-out for the team. It 
is furthermore safe to assume that the 
public is anxious to have its Olympic 
affairs conducted on the highest plane 
possible. 

The track coaches and institutions 
which have trained and developed the 
athletes who will represent the United 
States in the games this summer are 
interested not only in seeing that the 
best performers are members of the 
team but also that the men named to 
represent this nation will contribute 
toward carrying out the high purposes 


again in 1926 by Dye of Southern 
California. Penn registered the same 
time in 1925 when Moore of Penn 
State was clocked in 14 8/10 seconds. 

The 100 yard dash shows the west 
again supreme. Roland Locke of 
Nebraska established the sensational 
mark of 9 5/10 seconds in 1926 to 
create the Drake relay record for the 
dash. A. F. Duffy of Georgetown, 
another of the great stars of 1900, 
created the Penn relay record of 
9 8/10 seconds twenty-eight years 
ago and the mark has never been bet- 
tered. Hubbard of Michigan tied it 
at Penn in 1925. 

Drake steps to the front again for 
first honors in the two mile run. Al- 
though that event was introduced on 
the Drake program only last year, the 
time of 9 minutes, 31 6/10 seconds 
made there in 1927 by Buster Shimek 
of Marquette University eclipses the 
best time on record for the two mile 
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run at Penn. The record at the east- 
ern carnival is 9 minutes, 32 seconds, 
established by W. J. Cox of Penn 
State. 

De Hart Hubbard of Michigan went 
east in 1923 to participate in the hop, 
step and jump in the Penn games. 
His record of 48 feet, 1034 inches is 
the best ever made in either of the 
major carnivals. Drake’s record for 
the event is 47 feet, 834 inches, es- 
tablished in 1925 by Graham of 
Kansas. 

Supremacy in the hammer throw 
also rests with the east. F. D. Tootel 
of Bowdoin College, who still holds 
the national record for the 16 pound 
hammer throw, established the Penn 
Relay record of 174 feet, 5 inches in 
1923. The hammer throw was made 
a part of the Drake program only last 
year and Gwinn of Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity did 155 feet, 6 inches. 


Olympic Games 


By J. A. Butler 


of the Olympic Games and that each 
and everyone will be a bona-fide ama- 
teur in accordance with the rules gov- 
erning the competition. They are also 
naturally interested in seeing that the 
individuals chosen to accompany the 
team as managers and coaches are the 
highest type of sportsmen that Amer- 
ica can send to the games and that 
they are chosen on the basis of merit 
alone. 

It is probably true that Olympic 
coaches are not able to contribute 
much toward improving the ability of 
the athletes, other than from a purely 
conditioning standpoint. If this as- 
sumption is correct, the success of the 
athletes, apart from their natural abil- 
ity, will be largely dependent upon 
the training which they have received 
from their coaches in America. 

In this connection it has been an- 
nounced that the managers will be in 
complete charge of the personnel of 
their teams. It remains to be seen 
whether this means that the man- 
agers, instead of the coaches, will de- 
cide which men will compete in the 
various events. Incidentally, this was 
one of the bones of contention at the 
1924 games, when various coaches 
complained that different managers 
and A. A. U. officials insisted on dic- 
tating what men should represent 
America in the different competition. 

The great majority of Americans 
unquestionably look upon the games 
as a fine means of complimenting their 
best athletic performers. Many Amer- 
icans also hold to the belief that those 


’ lowed. 


coaches in each section of the United 
States who have done most to develop 
the athletes of Olympic caliber should 
be complimented in like manner by 
being chosen as coaches and managers 
of the American Olympic team. There 
are definite ways by which the selec- 
tions on the basis of merit might be 
derived. It is true that a certain 
coach might be entitled to a position 
on the staff upon the basis of the 
Olympic timber he has developed and 
yet not measure up to Olympic speci- 
fications in other respects. However, 
the unfit might be weeded out if the 
merit or any other plan were to be fol- 
The highest type of coach or 
sportsman is not inclined to push him- 
self forward or to play politics to 
gain a place as a member of the Amer- 
ican Olympic contingent, and this type 
of thing should not be necessary. 
Everyone has full and complete con- 
fidence in the integrity and fairness 
of Major General Douglas MacArthur, 
President of the American Olympic 
Committee. The same unqualified 
statement can be made of many of the 
other sportsmen who are members of 
this body. This leads one to wonder 
why there has been such a storm of 
protest regarding America’s Olympic 
affairs. Are the criticisms regarding 
many of the men chosen as managers 
of the American Olympic team war- 
ranted? Charges have been made that 
the majority of the men chosen to 
these particular positions are banner 
carriers of the A. A. U., that they 
have “played the game” in-A. A. U. 
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politics, and that the A. A. U.’s faith- 
ful workers are being rewarded for 
their allegiance by a trip to Europe 
at the expense of the American Olym- 
pic Association. It is not generally 
known to the public what A. A. U. 
officials had their expenses paid to 
Europe as members of the American 
Olympic contingent in 1924. To the 
best of the knowledge and belief of 
the writer, the American public has 
never been given a financial account- 
ing of the money it contributed to pay 
the expenses of athletes to the last 
Olympic Games. 

In fairness to those responsible for 
the selection of the 1928 coaches, the 
writer must compliment them upon 
their choice of many of the college 
track coaches. Many of these gentle- 
men should undoubtedly be included 
in the personnel no matter what equit- 
able basis was used in determining 
the staff. 

The truth of some of the criticism 
directed at the Amateur Athletic 
Union, which has control of American 
Olympic affairs, is known. It is true 
that the A. A. U. has asswmed the 
position of having control over all 
track and field athletics in America. 
It is also true that the A. A. U. has 
assumed the right to demand that 
athletes and organizations independ- 
ent of the A. A. U. pay homage and 
financial tribute to them, with the 
threat that failure to do so would 
cause the athletes concerned to become 
ineligible for America’s Olympic 
teams. The Amateur Athletic Union 
acts without authority from any legit- 
imate source in its autocratic stand 
that it is the governing body over 
American athletes and in the position 
which it has taken in threatening to 
take away from certain American 
athletes their right to try out for the 
American Olympic team because they 
may have competed in meets not sanc- 
tioned by the A. A. U. 

Since these are purely assumed 
liberties and “big stick” methods on 
the part of the A. A. U., and since 
they are so antagonistic to the Amer- 
ican scheme of government, it is to 
be hoped that General MacArthur and 
the American Olympic Committee will 
take especial pains to see that no 
American boy or girl is deprived of 
his or her right to try out for the 
American Olympic team simply be- 
cause they may have failed to follow 
the dictates of the A. A. U. in the 
carrying out of their absurd claims. 

According to the constitution of 
the American Olympic Association the 
American Olympic Committee is 


vested with full responsibility of nam- 
ing the individuals who will represent 
the United States as athletes, team 
managers and coaches on the Amer- 


ican Olympic team. However, the 
A. A. U. maintains that it is the gov- 
erning body which has control of the 
amateur athletics of the nation and 
therefore that it is vested with the 
power of nominating the men who 
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will compose the various teams that 
will represent America in the Olym- 
pic Games. 

The following studies the writer 
believes to be correct and will be of 
interest to JOURNAL readers: 


Chart I. 


Classification of 1924 American Olympic Track and Field Team with Reference to 
Where and When Developed and Points Scored by Groups 





College Trained High School Trained Non-School and College 
Events No. Men Pts. Scored No. Men Pts. Scored No. Men Pts. Scored 
a etche RRE REERRee 8 10 1 i 
le ° 20 ° 0 ad or 
GP TD lceiicitetediscnssieens 8 7 as re 1 0 
400 Meters Relay .................. . Th ° 2% Pe ies 
1,600 Meters Relay .................. , 10 AS at 
_. 2” a ae 6 : | aA 
fs ee 4 3 Sis 
3,000 Meters, Team ................ 4 3 1 1 1 1 
5,000 Meters ‘ a 3 inne 
eR REE Eieeaeerte 5 13 << : 
400 M. Hurdles ...................... 5 14 aii 
Running High Jump................ 4 18 ue 
Running Broad Jump.............. 6 15 ae 
Running Hop, Step and Jump 4 0 se 1 0 
3 J. Be eae 6 10 1 10 a 
WN MII Sri dhe ccnsedoscgenecinrss 5 21 de Pied 1 0 
en. *\ mele 4 18 ee Ard sok 
SEER isitirsecictacramicncnteaokatts, 4 6 + wa et 
TLE PO 4 10 ol 2 6 
EE 5 15 des = tite 
PE Ee ee 5 6 ee 1 0 
3,000 M. Steeplechase............ 3 3 1 0 1 0 
10,000 M. Cross-Cntry., Team * 0 wees ° 5 
10,000 M. Cross-Country, Ind. 1 0 0 0 8 5 
, ' fF * oe oo sase oe 2 0 
SEINE sichsbiclbcihepdunianneinniannstiosisin 7 4 
SN endl hitinsundiiesinaeial 95* 219% 5 14% 25 21 
Note: *1. All sprint men are included in 8 listed for the 100 Meters. 


2. Competitors in the 1,600 Meters Relay are included in the 400 Meters. 


3. Competitors in the 10,000 


M. Cross-Country Team Race are included 


in the 10,000 M. Cross-Country Individual Race. 

5. Three college men are listed in two events each. Therefore, three 
should be subtracted from the total college trained men on the team, 
making the total number of college trained athletes 92. 


Chart II. 


College Trained Athletes and Others Who Won Points in Track and Field Events at 
the 1924 Olympic Games 










































































University of Illinois Points 
Harold M. Osborm................-...--.-..-cc..--.- Decathalon 10 
I a arersteccieccatemninddnanianal Running High Jump. 10 
Dan Kinsey ...................- 110 Meters Hurdles 10 
Horatio M. Fitch......... 400 Meters Run 5 
University of Southern California 
Charles W. Paddock................................ 200 Meters Run 5 
Charles W. Paddock 100 Meters Run 2 
> —_ ee oe. Shot Put 10 
CITI TI nec oc ccse cesccseceocccpeccnents Discus 10 
EE ee een ae Pentathlon 2 
Norman F. Anderson.............----.-c0+-----+« Shot Put 2 
University of Missouri _ 

Jackson V. Scholdz........... 200 Meters Run 10 
Jackson V. Scholls.......................20..-20.-..- 100 Meters Run 5 
University of Michigan 
DeHart Hubbard .........................-cccccsseeeee Running Broad Jump 10 
James K. Brooker. Pole Vault re 

Bowdoin College 
Frederick D. Tootell.....................-.cccccs-e Hammer Throw 10 
Grinnell College 
Frederick M. Taylor...............-.--..---.---.--. 400 Meters Hurdles 10 
Georgetown University 
Robert L. Legendre Pentathlon 4 
Emerson C. Norton..................-. Decathalon 5 








(Continued on page 28) 
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Should Coaches Be Employed to 
Instruct Athletes 


M R. FREDERICK RAND ROGERS in this issue 
of the JOURNAL presents the plan which has 
been employed this year by the New York State Pub- 
lic High School Athletic Association whereby coaches 
are not allowed to designate what substitutes shall 
be inserted after a game starts, shall not be per- 
mitted to send in signals or assist the players by re- 
developing strategy during rest period. Mr. Rogers’ 
plan provides that coaches may sit at the official 
scorers’ table and may remove players, but they may 
not designate what substitutes shall take the place of 
the players that have been removed. 


The JOURNAL is glad to present Mr. Rogers’ sug- 
gestions not only because of the commanding position 
which he holds in the physical education world, but 
further because all new suggestions designed to im- 
prove athletics are worthy of careful consideration. 
We will never progress in athletics, in science or in 
any other field of activity if we hold to the belief 
that the old order is not susceptible to improvement. 

After reading Mr. Rogers’ article very carefully, 
the editor is impressed with the thought that the 
plan ‘put in operation by the New York State Public 
_High School Athletic Association this year, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Rogers in his article, is predicated 
on two hypotheses. First, that boys should be per- 
mitted to organize their own games, to train them- 
selves, to select the personnel of the teams, to work 
out their own strategy, to review their own mistakes 
and to assume entire responsibility for the success 
or failure of the games. Second, that coaches and 
adults should not interfere in any way with the play- 
ing of the game after the game is on. 


teyarding this first point, it would be a fine thing 
no doubt if our boys would organize their own ath- 
letic activities without any help from adults. Experi- 
ence, however, teaches that they very seldom do this. 
The writer recalls that he was one of a small group 
of boys who organized the first football team in his 
high school in a small town in Illinois a good many 
years ago. After the members of the group had de- 
cided to organize a football team they were con- 
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fronted by the fact that they did not know anything 
about football and they needed the assistance of some 
adult who would tell them something about the game, 
help them design an offense and defense, train them 
and give them other valuable and needed assistance. 
Here was a case in which the boys wanted to play 
football and yet they themselves realized that they 
needed some adult help and assistance. 

While this is only one instance, yet thousands of 
similar cases might be cited in showing that the 
youngsters not only will not organize their own con- 
tests without the help of older men but further they 
themselves feel that they need and desire coaching 
assistance. 

Mr. Rogers submits as proof of the point that un- 
der our present system our young men do not play 
football and similar games after they graduate from 
college presumably because they do not enjoy these 
games. The writer is of the opinion that not many 
persons should continue to play the strenuous team 
games after they have entered business or taken up 
professional work, but rather should turn to the more 
individualistic games such as golf, tennis, squash, 
handball, volley ball, swimming, fishing, hiking, hunt- 
ing, etc. He believes that it is a good thing, how- 
ever, for every boy who is physically able to play 
some of the team games in high school and college 
and he personally desires for his own son that he 
shall have the experience of playing under the super- 
vision and direction of coaches who not only under- 
stand the technique of athletes, but who also will 
instill in the heart and soul of the boy a desire to 
conduct himself as a sportsman and a gentleman. 

Most men who have studied questions relating to 
the sports and athletics of youth are of the opinion 
that supervised play is in most instances far superior 
to unsupervised play. It goes without question that 
supervision should be by men who are properly quali- 
fied to supervise and direct boys in their play activi- 
ties. 

Regarding the second point that coaches should not 
be allowed to direct the players in any way after 
the games start, the writer was an athletic coach for 
twenty years, during which period at different times 
he coached football, basketball, baseball and track. 
Since that time he has had more or less intimate 
connection with and knowledge of school and college 
athletics as an official and observer. This experi- 
ence provides the basis for the suggestion that the 
best coaches do far less coaching from the sidelines 
than the public generally believes. At the Drake Re- 
lays held a few weeks ago it is interesting to note 
that the coaches all sat in a body in the stands and 
none of them attempted to tell their men how to run, 
jump or vault after the contests were started. The 
track coaches apparently believe that if they have not 
given their men proper instruction as to how they 
should sprint, run or hurdle before the day of the 
meet that there is nothing that they can do just prior 
to the starting of the event or during its progress. 

In basketball the rules forbid a coach to coach from 
the sidelines during the game, but even if a coach 
thought he could do any good by shouting to his play- 
ers during the progress of the game, common sense 
dictates that his instructions would not be heard by 
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the players. The New York Public School Athletic 
Association League has very wisely allowed the coach 
to take players out of the game apparently because 
the officers of this organization realize that boys very 
frequently will cover up their hurts and refuse to 
leave the game when their own self interest demands 
that they should withdraw. The chances are that 
such a player would follow the orders of an older 
man in this regard more readily than he would the 
orders of a teammate. 


In baseball due very largely to the influence of the 
professional game, many coaches have attempted to 
direct the game by signaling from the bench. In 
some of the conferences, however, the coaches them- 
selves have taken the initiative in agreeing not to 
follow this practice. From a coaching standpoint 
alone such action is undoubtedly wise because the 
coach who attempts to instruct the pitcher on every 
ball pitched, the batter on every ball thrown or the 
runner on the bases would in most cases do more 
harm than good. Coaching from the bench may bring 
playing results in the major leagues, but it defeats 
its own end in the case of immature boys and young 
men. 


As regards football, the writer does not recall any 
case in recent years where a coach has signalled from 
the bench. He does recall a certain game played some 
twenty years ago in which his team won a victory 
over a rival university because the rival coach sig- 
nalled to his quarter-back on every play made. As 
a result the opposing team slowed up its offense to 
such an extent that the other team stopped a march 
toward the goal, staved off defeat and ultimately won 
a victory. The public has a mistaken idea that the 
coach before each game in great detail outlines the 
strategy in the dressing room to be followed by the 
team in the contest. This is a mistake. The coach- 
ing staff and the players all through the week pre- 
vious to the game work out the plans of attack and 
defense, which are to be followed on Saturday and 
the coaches more and more refrain from bothering 
the players with a lot of instructions just before game 
time. It is true that substitutes going into the game 
are often given instructions of one sort or another. 
In football we are coming to follow the practice of 
using specialists such as drop kickers, forward pass- 
ers, line buckers and the like. These men are in- 
serted into the game when their services are most 
needed. The boys know when a certain man is taken 
out that the substitute who is to take his place is 
to perform certain services when he gets into the 
game. This being true if the coach removes a player 
it would make very little difference whether the cap- 
tain called for a certain specialist substitute or the 
coach ordered him to go into the game. 


From the coaches’ standpoint it would be a fine 
thing if by sitting in the stands or at the scorers’ 
tables instead of sitting on the bench with the play- 
ers he would be absolved from all blame if the team 
lost. However, as things are at present it goes with- 
out saying that if a coach instructs the team during 
the week and that team loses on Saturday whether 
the coach sat on the bench or not the coach would 
be held responsible for not having given the men the 
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proper instruction and for not having had them in 
fine condition. J i 

The writer is pleased to note that the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Association has 
tried out this plan as outlined by Mr. Rogers and 
hopes that the results of the plan after a few years 
trial will be published. He, however, has always held 
to the opinion that supervised athletics is desirable 
and that the coaches should be entrusted with as 
much responsibility as they are capable of assum- 
ing and carrying. If a coach is not competent to 
direct athletics according to the proper educational 
principles, then he should be replaced by some one 
who is qualified to do the work as it should be done. 





Gratuities for the Buyers 


HE article which appears in this number of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL, “Code of Ethics for the 


Athletic Goods Industry,” contains a suggestion 


which will meet with the hearty approval of the 
coaches and athletic directors who are the buyers 
of athletic goods in their respective institutions. 
Years ago when sport in this country was in its 
infancy, the manufacturers assisted very materially 
in the encouragement of the different sports organ- 
izations. Wherever there was a struggling athletic 
association, a worth while church league that was 
endeavoring to promote a tournament, a‘relay meet 
or a school team, the manufacturers out of the laud- 
able desire to assist the promoters, offered cups and 
trophies of one sort or another for the purpose of 
stimulating competition. This generosity on the part 
of the manufacturers and dealers has been imposed 
upon in a great many instances by the men who are 
promoting amateur athletics, and today only too often 
the buyer of athletic goods for a high school or col- 
lege expects salesmen to offer him a free trophy of 
some sort for the project which he is promoting, or 
what is more serious, some personal gratuity in the 
way of a sweater, a set of golf clubs or a dozen golf 
balls. If the manufacturers are to adopt the policy 
openly and frankly of buying business in this man- 
ner, then it stands to reason that the costs will have 
to be added to sales expense and the consumer in the 
last analysis will have to pay for the same. — 

When the cost of gratuities given the buyer is added 
to the bill of goods charged to the institution, the 
athletic association pays the bill. The athletic goods 
business is conducted at a small margin of profit. 
Not many men have become wealthy either from the 
manufacture or sale of athletic goods. Further, the 
sporting goods industry like 4 great many other indus- 
tries since the war has had to reorganize and become 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 

The school and college coaches, being the leading 
exponents of sportsmanlike competition, will without 
doubt co-operate to the limit with the manufacturers 
who wish to conduct their business in a sportsman- 
like manner. School and college athletics are now 
generally conducted in a businesslike manner. Spec- 
tators pay for their tickets and no longer expect to be 
given complimentary tickets and athletic associations. 
likewise insist on paying a fair price for honest 
merchandise. 
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Athletics in Secondary Schools 


I. Place of Athletics 

Place of Athletics.—The question 
is frequently asked, what is the place 
of athletics in the educational pro- 
gram of secondary schools? Some 
coaches seem to think that the aca- 
demic instructors are jealous because 
coaches sometimes receive larger 
salaries than they. The rank and 
file of the coaches are not overpaid, 
although it is true that a few do re- 
ceive large salaries. Some argue that 
too much time is spent on athletics, 
that this time should be used for 
more useful efforts. The coaches 
answer that this argument is fal- 
lacious. It does not seem enough to 
call attention to the financial reports 
which show that the money made at 
the football games.is used to finance 
the minor sports, required work, in- 
tramural athletics, etc. Again the 
argument is that all forms of athletics 
are dangerous, therefore athletics 
should be abolished. 


It seems wise to have a clear state- 
ment as to the function of the school, 
the meaning of education, and then 
finally the purpose of athletics. There 
seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to the function of the 
school. If it is to be scholarship 
alone, then there is no place for 
amusements, entertainments, social 
clubs, athletics, ete. There have 
been numerous statements of the 
function of the school and of the 
meaning of education. Sir Arthur 
Currie, president of McGill Univer- 
sity, said recently. “There is one 
ideal of education which teaches men 
how to make a living rather than how 
to make a life.” There are others 
who say that the purpose of the 
school is to train for citizenship; that 
education has to do with improving 
individual human nature so that in 
the end society may be improved. If 
this is the conception of the purpose 
of the school and the meaning of edu- 
cation, then athletics has a large 
place in the educational program of 
the secondary school. The corrective 
and hygienic values of physical educa- 
tion and athletics are important. The 
main objectives, however, are the 
training and educative aims. 

The athletic coach has a wonderful 
opportunity for teaching the mean- 
ing of loyalty, cooperation, unselfish- 
ness, courage, and devotion to a 
cause. He, perhaps better than any 


Administration of Athletics 


By Captain Leonard Plummer 


other faculty member, can instill into 
the lives not only of the athletes but 
also of the spectators in the stands, a 
willingness to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules, to observe the finer 
spirit of sportsmanship, and to place 
a premium on honest effort. The 
athletes of America have met all of 
these tests in the past. Hence it is 
thought that athletics is not a neces- 
sary evil but that it has a real place 
for service in our educational and 
national life of the day.” 


II. Control of Athletics 


Student Control.—If athletics is to 
fill its place in the educational pro- 
gram of secondary schools there must 
be proper control of athletics. 
Twenty-five years ago athletics was 
not considered to be a component 
part of the educational program. All 
forms of athletics were developed by 
the students and the faculty for the 
most part either considered athletics 
as a necessary or unnecessary evil. 
With the growth of competitive ath- 
letics the student managers of college 
athletics found it difficult to obtain 
men who were qualified and willing to 
act as trainers and coaches of the 
teams. Occasionally it was necessary 
to use horse-trainers, boxers, and 
professional foot-racers. 

In this earliest stage of athletic 
control the same situation was true 
in the secondary schools. In many 
instances the teams were managed 
entirely by the students with the 


captain of the team as the coach.. 


There were no eligibility rules or 
training rules and it was not neces- 
sary to be a member of the student 
body in order to play on the team. 
This situation has not entirely dis- 
appeared.” Remains of this student 
control is found today in the student 
managers and the student representa- 
tion on the athletic councils. Closely 
following the complete control of ath- 
letics by the students there was a 
stage in which the alumni interest 
and control were dominant. 

Faculty Control.—In the second 
stage of athletic control the college 
presidents came to the conclusion that 
athletics, if properly controlled, might 
be turned to good account and the 

™Griffth, John L.: “Is the Athletic Depart- 
ment a Part of the Educational Scheme,” The 
Athletic Journal, Vol. 8, No. 5, January, 1923, 


ppl4-15. 


™3Grifith, John L.: “The Administration of 
Athleties,” Athletic Journal, Vol. 3, No. 8, April, 
1928, plé4. 


control was given to the faculty. This 
period was marked by the rise of a 
professional class of physical educa- 
tion instructors and athletic in- 
structors and by a new conception of 
sportsmanship. This latter develop- 
ment was not brought about by the 
faculty men alone, but by the men on 
every faculty who had the interest of 
athletics at heart working together 
with the men who were in charge of 
athletics. This new conception of 
sportsmanship and clean athletics was 
not confined to college athletics alone 
for professional baseball and profes- 
sional boxing were also completely 
changed. The authorities of the 
secondary schools followed closely 
after the college authorities. This 
period was also characterized by the 
formation of conferences, by the de- 
velopment of codes of sportsmanship 
and by the general recognition of 
physical education as a part of the 
educational scheme. 

At the present time in the best 
organized conferences, faculty men 
represent their respective institutions 
and decide matters of athletic policy. 
The assistance and guidance of these 
faculty representatives were neces- 
sary when athletics was controlled by 
the students and when there were 
few coaches of character who were 
mindful of college ideals and con- 
cerned with the academic interests of 
their institutions. 

There are forty-five states of the 
United States that have high school 
athletic associations today. The ma- 
jority of these associations have 
Boards of Control that exercise full 
authority over high school athletics. 
The athletics in each school should 
be in charge of a director of physical 
education or athletics, or the coach, 
according to the size of the school, 
but this athletic officer should be a 
member of the faculty of the school. 
This director should be responsible 
directly to the superintendent or 
principal of the high school. Each 
team should be in charge of a coach 
and assistant coaches who in turn are 
responsible to the director. The 
coaches should be assisted by the cap- 
tain of the team and the student 
manager of the team. This plan will 
hold good for intramural athletics and 
mass athletics the same as for inter- 
school athletics.“ See Table XIII. 
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j III. Financing Athletics 

Suggested Plans.—The matter of 
finances must receive careful atten- 
tion if a successful program is to be 
carried out. There must be playing 
fields and gymnasiums and equipment 
for the individual players as well. 
Perhaps the simplest way is to lay 
out a playing field on a vacant lot and 
have an outdoor basketball court and 
let each player furnish his own 
equipment. Then admission charges 
are collected from the spectators. 
These gate receipts are usually di- 
vided with the visiting teams, unfor- 
tunately in many instances, on win 
and lose percentages. If a trip is 
taken away from home the members 
of the teams and their friends ar- 
range for transportation and each 
player takes care of his own indi- 
vidual expenses. This is a rather 
haphazard method, unfair to player, 
the coach, and the supporters of the 
team. 

In most places, however, athletic 
activities are recognized as worth 
while school activities and the boards 
of education consider at least partial 
support of athletics as a legitimate 
school expenditure. As yet, however, 
they usually limit themselves to pay- 
ing the salaries of the coaches, pro- 
viding the facilities for the games, 
and occasionally buying equipment 
and meeting deficits. Therefore the 
major portion of the responsibility 
for financing these activities con- 
tinues to rest with other agencies. 

The reports of 366 high schools 
throughout the United States, based 
on a survey by L. H. Wagenhurst of 
The Administration and Cost of High 
School Interscholastic Athletics, show 
the gate receipts to be the chief 
source of revenue with football and 
basketball ranking highest in finan- 
cial returns. Seventy-three per cent 
of these 366 high schools have gym- 
nasia; 42 per cent have their own 
athletic fields. In the schools pupils 
and business men contribute most 
frequently. Plays, entertainments, 
bazaars, carnivals, tag-days, cake 
sales, cafeteria profits, candy sales, 
magazine subscriptions, moving pic- 
tures, etc., are listed as other sources 
of income. 

So long as the present plan of 
financing continues, high school ath- 
letics will be saturated with commer- 
cialism; winning teams will be 
coveted, even by school men, if only to 
replenish the treasury; and there will 
be over-adulation of athletes on the 
part of the school and the community. 
Of course the desire to win should be 
present but it should not become the 
dominant aim. If the gate receipts 
are insufficient to carry out the pro- 
grams special “drives” in one form or 


another are invariably made upon an 
already overburdened public. Com- 
plete financial support through the 
regular school funds is the only 
method of solving the problem. 


The present practice of financing 
high school athletics by means of 
admission charges to see the games, 
pupils’ fees, and appeals to the 
public, demoralizes these activities 
and should be abandoned. These 
games should be at least free to all 
of the pupils of the high school and 
to the public to the extent that the 
latter can be accommodated. The 
administration of the high school 
athletic finances has been loose and 
unbusinesslike. 


An adequate budget should be pre- 
pared by the director of physical 
education and submitted to the board 
of education or other school budget 
reviewing board through the super- 
intendent. Then the appropriations 
to carry out the provisions of the 
budget should come from the regular 
school funds. The budget for build- 
ing should include a suitable gym- 
nasium and an athletic field owned and 
absolutely controlled by the school 
authorities. The gymnasium should 
be large enough for a regulation sized 
basketball court, locker rooms, and 
shower rooms. The gymnasium may 
be used as an auditorium as well if 
necessary. The athletic field should 
be large enough for a regulation base- 
ball diamond, football field, and a 
quarter-mile track.™ 
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IV. The Athletic Coach 

Qualifications. — Wise supervision 
of the athletic field and gymnasium 
provides rich opportunities for the 
development of initiative, leadership, 
cooperation, and character. The op- 
portunities rest in the hands of the 
high school coach. No other member 
of the high school faculty has the 
same intimate personal contact with 
the pupil athlete as the coach. The 
coaches’ power over the athletes is 
almost unlimited. His ideals of 
sportsmanship and right-living will 
naturally become the ideals of the 
players. 

Hence in selecting a candidate to 
fill such a position of trust and re- 
sponsibility, whose influence upon 
growing manhood will be so great, 
the greatest care must be exercised. 
He should be judged by the same 
standards 6f character, training, ex- 
perience, and personality as when 
choosing an instructor in the aca- 
demic department. The coach should 
be a man with exceptionally strong 
personality, irreproachable moral 
character, technical training, and a 
high sense of justice and fair play. 
Four years of training beyond high 
school should be the minimum educa- 
tional requirement for the position. 

The athletic coaching in high school 
should be done under the supervision 
and direction of the department of 
physical education and by regular 

115Wagenhorst, L. H.: The Administration and 


Cost of High School I Athletics, 
New York, 1926, pp77, 101-112. 





TABLE Xill 
The Organization of the School Athletic Department 


Superintendent of Schools. 


Director of Physical Education. 








Director Interschool Director Intraschool Director Mass 
Athletics Athletics Athletics 
Coaches Instructors in Instructors in 
Charge Charge 
Student Managers Student Managers Student Managers 
and Team Captains and Team Captains and Team Captains 











Team Members 


Team Members 





Team Members 








Solve Your 
Goal Problem 


By Installing 


RIGID'sziGOALS 






(Patents 
Pending) 
Electrically arc-welded 
throughout, making it one 
continuous piece of solid 
steel. Type of construction 
adds extra strength and RE- 
DUCES VIBRATION. 
Made to stand hard, continu- 
ous use without breaking, 
bending or getting out of 
shape. 
Highly indorsed by all 
Coaches who have used them. 


W. A. SCHUTT MFG. CO. 
LITCHFIELD, ILL. 











Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Are you interested in a pub- 
licity man, either part 
time or all year? 

A man who has been in the news- 
paper game long enough to know 
all about it, who can write feature 
stories that will get in print, who 

has the contacts to get results. 
A man who was in athletics in 
college and knows all sports well. 
A man who has had managerial 
experience in sports and can ap- 
preciate your needs. 

Write before you start on your 
vacation to 


Box 500, The Athletic Journal 
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full-time teachers of the high school 
faculty. With the proper kind of 
scholastic and technical training, cer- 
tified teachers will be the best fitted 
for this work. The athletic coach 
should be primarily responsible to the 
head of the department of physical 
education who, in turn, is responsible 
to the high school principal. The 
practice of assigning coaching duties 
to a man who is not employed on 
full-time by the board of education 
and who is not otherwise profes- 
sionally qualified as a teacher, is a 
form of commercialism which is con- 
trary to the spirit of public education. 
A woman coach should be in charge 
of the girls’ athletics. The salary of 
the coach should be based upon his 
professional training and experience 
and should not be out of proportion 
with the salaries paid to the other 
members of the faculty. The salary 
should be paid by the board of educa- 
tion.™ 
V. Moral Support of Athletics 

Sportsmanship. — The test of 
sportsmanship in school and college 
athletics applies not only to the men 
on the teams, but also to the spec- 
tators in the stands. The following 
may be listed as a few of the things 
that should not be done by the spec- 
tators: (1) addressing uncompli- 
mentary remarks to the officials; (2) 
criticizing the players of either team; 
(3) whining over a defeat or boast- 
ing over a victory. There should be 
improved sportsmanship not only on 
the fields but also in the stands for 
therein lies the essence of all that is 
big and worth while.“ This improve- 
ment will have to come gradually as a 
result of a process of education car- 
ried on by the athletic department 
with the aid of the press and public 
spirited individuals. The 
can aid in this to a great extent. 
The awarding of a conference sports- 
manship cup, which takes into con- 
sideration the sportsmanship of the 
crowd as well as of the team, will help 
to improve matters. One evil that 
will result in bad sportsmanship, if 
permitted, is that of betting on the 
part of the spectators and the mem- 
bers of the team. Every coach should 
not only place his stamp of dis- 
approval on betting but should con- 
duct educational campaigns to show 
the students and alumni that in order 
to keep the games on their present 
high plane, betting in all forms must 
be discontinued.” 

A Sportsmanship Brotherhood has 

N8Tbid, pp78-93, 112. 

Griffith, J. L.: “Sportsmanship in the 


Stands,” Athletic Journal, Vol. 2, No. 3, Novem- 
ber, 1921, p16. 

48Griffith, J. L.: “Betting,” Athletic Journal, 
Vol. 3, No. 2, October, 1922, pl4. 

19Physical Education and School Hygiene Cir- 
cular No. 8, Bureau of Education, 1926, pl. 
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been recently organized by men in- 
ternationally prominent in labor, cap- 
ital, education, and sport, and it is 
the hope that the gospel of fair play 
may be advanced through this agency 
not only in our own country, but 
throughout the world. The Brother- 
hood has its headquarters at 120 
Broadway, New York City. The code 
of the Sportsmanship brotherhood, 
which applies to all features of school 
life and not merely to sports, has been 
adopted into the schools of Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Missouri. It 
reads as follows: 

“The code of honor of a sportsman 
is that—He keep the rules; he keep 
faith with his comrades and play the 
game for his side; he keep himself 
fit; he keep his temper; he keep from 
hitting a man when he is down; he 
keep his pride under in victory; he 
keep a stout heart in defeat accepted 
in good grace; he keep a sound soul 
and clean mind in a healthy body.’”” 

Henry Van Dyke gives the follow- 
ing four rules for a good sportsman: 

“When you play a game, always 
wish and try to win, otherwise your 
opponent will have no fun; but never 
wish to win so much that you cannot 
be happy witaout winning. 

“Seek to win by fair and lawful 
means according to the rules of the 
game, and this will leave you without 
bitterness toward your opponent or 
shame before others. 

“Take pleasure in the game even 
though you do not obtain the victory; 
for the purpose of the game is not 
merely to win but to find joy and 
strength in trying. 

“If you obtain a victory which you 
have so desired, think more of your 
good fortune than your skill. This 
will make you grateful and ready to 
share with others the pleasures be- 
stowed upon you; and truly this is 
both reasonable and profitable for it 
is but little that any of us would win 
in this world were our fortunes not 
better.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes gives the 
following as the virtues of a sporting 
man: 

“To brag a little—to show up well, 
to crow gently if in luck—to pay up, 
to own up, and to shut up if beaten, 
are the virtues of a sporting man.’”™ 


An Athletic Code of Ethics 


As an athlete I am determined: 

To play the game to the limit of my 
capacities, giving to each detail the 
greatest care and attention. 

To strive to carry more than my own 
burden, to do a little more than my 
share, not seeking help from others. 

To correct my faults, ever eager to 
learn and improve, never asking to 
cover up or conceal mistakes made. 


eg 
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Specialists Course in 


BASKETBALL 





“DOC” MEANWELL WARD LAMBERT 


OF WISCONSIN OF PURDUE 
One Intensive Course 
from 


July 30 to August 11, 1928 
“ALL DAY EVERY DAY” 


at 
CAMP LEONARD WOOD, 
near MERCER, WISCONSIN 


A fully equipped camp in the virgin pine woods of northern Wis- 
consin, located on two lake shores, with continuous water con- 
nections to the three greatest lake chains in the state. Four 
hundred miles of canoe routes. The finest musky and bass fishing 
in America. Saddle horses canoes, boats, aviation field, golf, at 
hand. Room in tents, EAT in community mess hall—LIVE TO- 
GETHER—PLAY ‘TOGETHER—LEARN TOGETHER. 


FEATURES 


The two most successful exponents of their respective systems: 


MEANWELL and LAMBERT 


Specializing in the Short Pass, Specializing in the Long Pass 
“Hidden Ball” offense, and attack, High Scoring offense, 
3-2 defense, which has led the and Man-to-Man defense. 

Big Ten 75 per cent of all 


seasons. 


Camp Fire Pow-Wows 


On alternate nights, an open discussion of COACHING PROB- 
LEMS will be led by Lambert-Meanwell. 

The most unique opportunity to combine real, north woods 
recreation and all-inclusive instruction in Basketball ever pro- 


vided. AN ECONOMICAL VACATION! 


Fee for Course, $25.00 


Expense of Board, Room and Use of 
Facilities, $2.50 per day 


Address—L. R. GAGE 
711 Langdon St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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To carry the fight to the opponents 
with the spirit of the “Old Guard 
that dies but never surrenders.” 

To be unselfish in endeavor, caring 
more for the satisfaction which 
comes from doing a thing well than 
for praise. 

To glory in fighting against odds like 
the Lacedaemonians who never 
asked of the enemy “How many are 
there but where are they.” 

To hate an alibi, knowing that the 
man who makes excuses admits his 
weakness and has a dwarfed soul. 

To rise above obstacles, to fight 
harder when the game is going the 
other way than when winning. 

To fight with an unconquerable spirit, 
realizing with every act that the 
“deed is the measure of the man.” 

To play according to the letter and 
the spirit of the rules, scorning an 
unfair advantage over an opponent. 

To be undismayed by defeat but with 
a will hardened by adversity to seek 
to learn the cause of the failure. 

To be unspoiled by victories, realizing 
that brave men are softened by suc- 
cess rather than by defeat. 

To give the best that’s in me to the 
end that I may be a better student, 
a better citizen, a better man. 





12Quoted in Spalding’s Official Basketball Guide 
for Women, 1926, New York, p61. 

21Athletic Journal, Vol. 2, No. 9, May, 1922, 
pl7. 


A Code of Ethics for the 
Athletic Goods Industry 


(Continued from page 12) 
mistakes, and in issuing their new 
code of ethics. It seems perfectly 
safe to predict that all coaches and 
physical directors throughout the 
country will recognize the wisdom of 
the new program and will give it 
their cordial support without any ex- 
ceptions or deviations, even if for no 
other reason than that the teachings 
of the Chamber of Commerce are 
spreading, and that the general public 
will be demanding in its leaders 
everywhere an adherence to these 
ideals. 

There is business enough for every- 
body and profit enough to interest all 
legitimate operators in athletic goods. 
The Chamber of Commerce seeks to 
promote along the Rotarian lines of 
All for one and one for All, and it 
pledges its support and its co-opera- 
tion to all who will reciprocate by 
working with it in carrying out its 
policies, because, as already explained, 
those policies are not visionary or 
arbitrary but they represent the re- 
sult of careful study and analysis by 
the very men who have elevated the 
athletic goods business to a stage of 
distinction and usefulness. 
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The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Wrestling 
Championships 


HE first National Intercol- 
legiate Individual Wrestling 


Championships, held March 30. 


and 31, 1928, at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, under the auspices of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, marks the beginning of a new 
era in collegiate wrestling competi- 
tion. 

Those interested in collegiate wres- 
tling have been for years endeavoring 
to bring about the holding of an an- 
nual championship tournament for the 
determination of national champions 
in the various weight classes, but it 
has not been thought feasible by the 
association until the current year. 

The National A. A. U. Tournament 
held at Ames, Iowa, in the year 1927, 
brought together a hundred and 
thirty-five wrestlers of whom fully 
ninety-five per cent were or had been 
college men; these figures brought 
very forcibly to the committee the de- 
sirability of a National Intercollegiate 
tourney that the wrestlers might find 
competition with other college men 
and not be forced to compete with 
men of non-college groups. 

Even though the total number of 
actual participants was considerably 
less than the A. A. U. Tournament 
held last year, the caliber and quality 
of wrestling this year in the collegiate 
meet was fifty per cent better in every 
respect; we brought together only col- 
lege men and only those who had 
shown by their past records to be out- 
standing; of the forty entries at least 
thirty held or hold either national, sec- 
tional or conference championships. 

The entries included all the Western 
Conference champions except one in 
addition to several of the runners up; 
all except two of the Missouri Valley 
Conference champions and all the run- 
ners up; one Kansas State champion, 
one Rocky Mountain Conference cham- 
pion and one Texas and Southwestern 
champion; six National A. A. U. 
champions and runners up were pres- 
ent. 

All in attendance stated that the 
wrestling displayed and the caliber of 
wrestlers present was by far the best 
they had ever seen in any tournament. 
Every contestant and every one of the 
twenty-three coaches present foresaw 
a greater meet next year and are 


By H. Otopalik 








The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association holds each year 
national college championships 
in Track and Field, Swimming 
and Wrestling. The swimming 
meet was held this winter in the 
University of Pennsylvania pool, 
the wrestling meet in the Iowa 
State college gymnasium and the 
track meet will be held June 
ninth on Soldier Field, Chicago. 
Sixty-four colleges competed in 
the 1927 Track meet and the in- 
dications are that more will com- 
pete this year. The meet is for 
the college team championship. 








strong in the feeling that this Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Meet will replace 
all other tournaments for college wres- 
tlers. In fact, we might call this the 
American Olympics for wrestling, for 
it is our belief that at least ten of 
the men who will make up the Olym- 
pic Team were in action at this 
tournament. 

Although we had inquiries from all 
sections of the country there were no 
entrants from the far east nor the 
far west, but in the future it is the 
sincere belief that all sections of the 
United States will send their better 
and outstanding wrestlers. We know 
that many good men were forced to 
remain home because of lack of funds 
or because of having entered local sec- 
tional Olympic Tryouts, thus qualify- 
ing for the Olympic team with less 
loss of time from studies and with 
smaller expenditure of finances. 

The very best of the college wres- 
tlers, however, were entered in this 
first National Tournament for the en- 
tire middle west was well represented; 
in dual intersectional meets the mid- 
western schools were in every case the 
victors over all opponents, bringing 
out the fact that the best college wres- 
tlers are here in this section. 

Sixteen colleges and universities of 
the country sent representatives with 
forty actually participating. 

Three members of the National Col- 
legiate A. A. Rules Committee were 
present; namely, Dr. John Rockwell 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. R. G. Clapp of the 


University of Nebraska and G. M. 
Trautman of Ohio State University. 
Serious illness kept H. R. Reiter of 
Lehigh University and chairman of 
committee at home, while Lieutenant 
Commander Clark was kept away by 
Naval Academy business. The com- 
mittee held its annual meeting and 
made several changes in the rules for 
the coming year. 

A committee consisting of Dr. R. G. 
Clapp of University of Nebraska and 
H. Otopalik of Iowa State College met 
to formulate the National High School 
Wrestling Rules. 

The most encouraging thing of the 
entire tournament and that which will 
do most for the future of this meet 
is the fact that not a single adverse 
criticism or objection of the drawings, 
management of the meet or officiating 
was registered. Every contestant and 
every official went away feeling that 
the future of collegiate wrestling is 
assured. 

Mr. Wm. Sheridan of Lehigh Uni- 
versity refereed all the meets; two 
days were taken for the conducting 
of the tourney. 

Following are the results of the 
meet: 

115 Lb. Class 
. DeMarsh (Oklahoma A. & M.) 
. Leach (Oklahoma University) 
. Higgins (Iowa State College) 
125 Lb. Class 
. Lupton (Northwestern) 
. Hewitt (Michigan) 
. Paxson (Kansas) 
135 Lb. Class 
. Holding (Iowa State College) 
- Moore (Oklahoma A. & M.) 
. Thomas (Michigan) 
145 Lb. Class 
. Clodfelter (Oklahoma A. & M.) 
Swain (Indiana) 
. Campbell (Illinois) 
158 Lb. Class 
. Beers (Iowa) 
Donohoe (Michigan) 
. Blair (Iowa State College) 
175 Lb. Class 
- Rule (Oklahoma A. & M.) 
Hammonds (Texas) 
. Helgerson (Ohio) 
Heavyweight Class 
- McCready (Oklahoma A. & M.) 
. Webster (Illinois) 
. Freese (Kansas) 
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Oxford, Ohio 





Plan Now for Next Fall! 


A* increase in seating capacity for 
your athletic field has no doubt be- 
come absolutely necessary or advisable. 


We build an all-steel grandstand 
which provides a maximum seating 
capacity for any available area at a 
minimum cost. This stand is constructed 
of heavy steel plates formed into steps 
and resting on structural steel stringers 
and columns. Due to the interlocking 
design of the steel plates the stand can- 
not possibly collapse. It will not burn 
or deteriorate under the action of the 
weather. The stand is an absolutely per- 
manent structure and its only upkeep is 


an occasional coat of paint. 


The steel stand is furnished in stand- 
ard sections which can be double-. 
decked or added to at any time. New 
or additional sections can be quickly 
furnished as our shops are fully stocked 
with the necessary steel. 


This stand has a high investment 
value as it can be easily dismantled and 
set up at a new location. 


Let us know what your needs are and 
we will be glad to submit plans and 
estimates promptly. You are under no 
obligation for this service. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


1049 Professional Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


653 Hudson Terminal Building 
New York City 


951 Tuttle Street 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Chicago San Francisco Seattle 
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Things Worth Knowing 


The men who have contributed articles for the 1927-28 issues of the JOURNAL 
have brought out a great number of interesting things relative to coaching and 


other phases of athletics. 


It will be worth the time of every coach to review 


some of these points and to decide whether he agrees with the opinions ex- 
pressed.—Editor’s Note. 


HO said that “fake reverse 

\ \ | and spin plays have been used 

by the older coaches for sev- 

eral years, but their value is only just 

beginning to be rather generally ad- 
mitted”? What are these plays? 

In the September JOURNAL, page 6, 
Glenn S. Warner said: “On fake re- 
verse and spin plays a player receives 
the ball and, turning his back to the 
defensive players, he appears to give 
it to another player who cleverly pre- 
tends to take it, and then the player 
who has faked the pass turns around, 
either completing a full turn in mak- 
ing the fake or a half turn and then 
back again, and hits into an opening 
which has been made for him in the 
line.” 

On fake, spin or half around and 
back plays that hit into the line, 
should the offensive line attempt to 
make the opening at the instant the 
ball is put in play or should the line 
delay and simply hold? 

On page 7, September JOURNAL, 
Glenn Warner said that this question 
is still unsettled. 

Who said that the lateral pass 
should be made overhead with two 
hands above the chest, so that the ball 
cannot be blocked? 

Knute K. Rockne in the September 
JOURNAL, page 8. 

What is the best defense against a 
lateral pass? 

Knute K. Rockne says in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, page 8, that “the 
best defense against a lateral pass is 
to shoot the tackle and end in so fast 
as to make the back pass the ball 
quickly and deeply, giving the sec- 
ondary plenty of time to swing over 
and meet the play.” 

Who said that “the best defense 
against a possible lateral pass follow- 
ing a kick-off or a punt always has 
been and probably always will be a 
kick over the goal line”? 

Charles W. Bachman, page 11, Sep- 
tember JOURNAL. 

Who said that “a formation to be 
versatile must be such that by a quick 
movement it will evolve into a forma- 
tion with a man back eight yards or 
more in order to make kicking safe’? 

D. A. McLaughry, head coach of 
Brown University, in the September 
JOURNAL, page 11. 

Who said “a punt that is straight 
down the field can be covered more 


safely than one off to either flank’’? 

Wallace Wade, page 13, September 
JOURNAL. ’ 

What should a coach decide before 
giving his squad forward pass plays? 

Glenn Thistlethwaite in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, page 14, says that 
“before any football coach gives his 
squad forward pass plays he must 
know that he has a passer.” 

Who said “brawn usually can be 
depended on to make plenty of first 
downs, but it takes brains to make 
touchdowns” ? 

Clark D. Shaughnessy in the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, page 26. 

What is the best line work for line 
candidates? 

Tom Johnson in the September 
JOURNAL, page 39, suggests that it is 
the “two and one” practice. 

Who said “as a field for teaching 
in constructive standards of living 
and spirit of peace-time and war-time 
achievement American football is un- 
surpassed’”’? 

Dr. John W. Wilce in the October 
JOURNAL, page 3. 

Who said that the “punt formation 
is the only old style line-up which has 
withstood the test of all the rule 
changes over the many year periods 
of the game’s existence”? 

Paul Schissler on page 7, October 
JOURNAL. 

What play must all coaches develop 
regardless of the running or passing 
strength of their teams? 


Captain L. M. Jones in the October ' 


JOURNAL, page 9, says it is the punt. 

What are the two general types of 
passes employed by the institutions 
that are playing good football? 

George Little in the October JourR- 
NAL, page 11, says that they are the 
mechanical pass and the choice or op- 
tional pass. 

If the ball on the kick-off or free 
kick hits the goal posts or cross bar 
and bounds back into the field of play 
or end zone, is it still in play? 

The “Big Ten” Conference football 
coaches decided that it was. See page 
14, October JOURNAL. 

Is basketball injurious? 


Dr. Naismith in the October Jour- 
NAL, page 18, says that basketball is 
not injurious when properly taught 
and administered. 


When a basketball team is in the 


lead, what is the most effective de- 
fense? 

In the October JOURNAL, page 20, 
W. G. Kline says the five man defense 
is the most effective. 

Who defined athletics as ‘‘competi- 
tive sports that depend upon physical 
strength, endurance, agility and men- 
tal aptitude”? 

Captain L. B. Plummer in October 
JOURNAL, page 34. 

Who devised the game of ninety? 

K. V. Brown of Fulton, Missouri. 
See October JOURNAL, page 50. 

Where can diagrams of some of the 
plays used by leading universities last 
fall be obtained? 

See November JOURNAL, page 3. 

When are the _ head-linesmen’s 
sticks not moved on fouls? 

On an off-side and when time is 
taken out more than three times. See 
November JOURNAL, page 8. 

What defense in basketball violates 
the basic fundamental of “play the 
ball and not the man’? 

W. G. Kline in the November Jour- 
NAL, page 14, said it is the man-for- 
man defense. 

Do men play football for fun? 

The editor in the November Jour- 
NAL, page 16, says yes. 

Are there any exercises that may 
be given basketball men that will tend 
to prevent injuries? 

George T. Stafford says yes and de- 
scribes some of these exercises in the 
November JOURNAL, page 20. 

Is the center considered more of a 
back on defense than he is considered 
a lineman? 

John Depler in the November Jour- 
NAL, page 22, says that he is. 

Where can arguments for and 
against intercollegiate athletics be 
found? 

In the November JOURNAL, page 38. 

Did the football coaches last fall 


use more substitutes than formerly? 
Yes. See December JOURNAL, page 3. 
How many people will the Univer- 
sity of Colorado stadium seat? 


Ike J. Armstrong in the December 
JOURNAL, page 10, gives the answer 
and says 27,000. 


How many spectators can be accom- 
modated in the Los Angeles Coliseum 
and the Pasadena Rose Bowl, respec- 
tively? 

W. H. Spaulding answers 86,000 
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RAWLINGS FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 





| Is used and endorsed by the coaches of the leading Universities and Colleges, made by expert workmen, 
| of finest materials, and with a full understanding of players needs. The practical suggestions of coaches 
| plus years of experience are embodied in our merchandise. 


It Will Please You 


— 4 





HKP PAD 5RXS FOOTBALL 








AIR SPACE 
ABSORBS ALL SHOCKS 
LEATHER HINGE PATENTED AUG. 23, 1927 
CAPS CONFORM TO 

ANY POSITION 


ADJUSTABLE 
BACK LACING 




















FIBER UNDER FELT 
BOTH BACK AND FRONT 

















| ZUPPKE HELMET 











a Zi omar 
> HOU 
ADJUSTABLE TO BODY 

| WITH ELASTIC WEB , 1 — 


| PAT. APPLIED FOR 
LACE FASTNER SELF ADJUSTING BAND 
74 SHOULDER PAD 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
All Rawlings Quality Merchandise 


PANTS HELMETS 
4 SHOULDER PADS 
@ JERSEYS SHOES 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AND PRICE 
RANGE - GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 
AND VALUE 























Place Your Orders Now Before Leaving for 
Your Summer Vacation 











RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE EQUIPMENT 


| No. 18 CALIFORNIA STYLE CATALOG ON REQUEST ZUPPKE SCHOLASTIC 
| RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
8 West 37th Street 23rd and Lucas 717 Market Street 


NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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and 75,000 in the December JOURNAL, 
page 12. 

Who said that “a basketball coach 
must use some sort of a system to 
hope for a fair amount of success”? 

Harold G. Olsen in the December 
JOURNAL, page 13. ‘ 

Can one person provide a program 
of physical education which will be 
beneficial to future teachers? 

Ray H. Ballard says yes in the De- 
cember JOURNAL, page 14. 

Where can some material regarding 
the question of “Financial Aid to 
Athletics” be found? 

In the December JOURNAL, page 18. 

What per cent of boys from eight 
and one-half years of age to sixteen 
years play football? 

Sixty-five per cent, according to 
Harvey O. Lehman of Ohio Univer- 
sity. See December JOURNAL, page 
36. 

Are college students of today supe- 
rior in physical appearance and mus- 
cular. development to the groups of 
ten years ago? 

Dr. J. H. Nichols in the December 
JOURNAL, page 42, gives as his opin- 
ion that they are. 

Are there more fatalities a year in 
baseball than in football? 

Yes. See December JOURNAL, page 
42. 

How much did the enrollment in 
the secondary schools increase be- 
tween 1900 and 1925? 

From 15,503,110 in 1900 to 26,000,- 
000 in 1925. See January JOURNAL, 
page 3. 

What style of defense did the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles and 
Whittier College basketball teams use 
in 1927? 

The set five-man defense, according 
to Leo Calland in the January JouR- 
NAL, page 5. 

When was the Eastern Collegiate 
Basketball League organized? 

Oswald Tower in the January 
JOURNAL, page 6, says in 1902. 

What colleges compose the South- 
west Conference? 

Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, 
Texas A. & M., Texas Christian Col- 
lege, University of Texas and Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, according to 
Francis A. Schmidt in the January 
JOURNAL, page 7. 

How many high schools belong to 
the Kansas State High School Ath- 
letic Association? 

In the January JOURNAL, page 9, 
E. A. Thomas says 670. 

Where is the annual Montana High 
School Track Meet held? - 

At Missoula under the auspices of 
Montana State University, says R. H. 
Wollin in the January JOURNAL, 


page 9. 
In what state did a certain high 


school football team travel 930 miles 
to play eight games? 

In New Mexico, according to J. T. 
Reid in the January JOURNAL, page 9. 

What high school won the Florida 
State Championship in football last 
fall? 

Andrew Jackson High School of 
Jacksonville, says W. H. Cassels, 
executive secretary of the Florida 
High School Athletic- Association in 
the February JOURNAL, page 14. 

What sports governing body claims 
control over basketball? 

The Amateur Athletic Union. 
February JOURNAL, page 15. 

Who believes that the sport editor 
is the coaches’ best friend? 

Walter M. Paulison. See his article 
in the February JOURNAL, page 20. 

How many boys played in inter- 
school basketball games in Wisconsin 
in 1927? 

Four thousand, five hundred. See 
February JOURNAL, page 30. 

Who is State Secretary of the 
North Carolina High School Athletic 
Association ? 

E. R. Rankin. 
NAL, page 10. 

How far does Haynes of Denver 
University step on his first step out 
of his holes on a sprint? 

About fifteen inches. See January 
JOURNAL, page 13. 

Is there any such thing as a legal 
block in basketball? 

Oswald Tower says no in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL, Page 15. 

Where should the basketball referee 
and umpire work when officiating? 

John Schommer in the January 
JOURNAL, page 19, says that each 
should stay on one side of the court. 

What basketball coach in the Paci- 
fic Coast Conference uses the man for 
man defense? 

C. §S. Edmundson. 
JOURNAL, page 20. 

What basketball coach believes that 
every basketball player should take 
boxing lessons? 

Dr. Forrest C. Allen. 
JOURNAL, page 30. 

How may the colleges help the high 
schools in their athletic program? 

Mr. L. L. Forsyth, President of the 
Michigan High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, suggests how in the January 
JOURNAL, page 26. 

How many basketball teams par- 
ticipated in games leading to the 
Texas State Championship last year? 

One thousand and twenty-four, ac- 
cording to Roy B. Henderson in the 
January JOURNAL, page 44. 

Who uses the double bounce dribble 
in basketball? 

G. N. Messer in the February JOuR- 
NAL, page 3, suggests that the Celtics 
and many of the eastern professional 


See 


See January JOUR- 


See January 


See January 
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teams use the double bounce dribble. 

How many Nebraska High School 
teams played interscholastic basket- 
ball in 1927? 

George McBride of the Omaha 
World Herald says 450. 

How many high schools belonged to 
the South Dakota High School Ath- 
letic Association in 1927? 

Two hundred and fifty-eight. See 
article by R. E. Rawlings in the 
February JOURNAL, page 13. 

Is the hit and run game desirable? 

Leslie Mann in the March JOURNAL, 
page 5, says, “To me a hit and run 
team is a losing proposition.” 

Should the batter rest his weight 
on the front or rear foot? 

In the March JOURNAL, page 5, 
Lieutenant R. P. Reeder, Jr., suggests 
that he should “rest more weight on 
the rear foot than on the front foot.” 

Should baseball players use lini- 
ments and rub dope for their arms? 

Guy Lowman in the March 
JOURNAL, page 7, says “no.” 

What kind of batters are inclined 
to be weak on inside balls.” 

Harry G. Carlson in the March 
JOURNAL, page 7, says that “Batters 
who swing late are inclined to be 
weak on inside balls. 

In the shot put does the shot leave 
the hand before the feet leave the 
ground? 

Yes. See article by C. H. McCloy 
in the March JOURNAL, page 8. 

Should the shot putter at the back 
of the circle stand with his right 
pointing forward or should he stand 
with his right foot at right angles to 
the course across the ring? 

C. S. Edmundson believes that the 
foot should point slightly forward. 

What style of offense did most of 
the college teams in the northern 
section of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence use this season? 

W. OD. Fletcher in the March 
JOURNAL, page 11, says that they used 
the short passing offensive drive with 
the pivot and back pass a vital part 
of the scheme. 

What did the University of Penn- 
sylvania Basketball Palestra cost? 

About $850,000. See article by Dr. 
H. C. Carlson, University of Pitts- 
burgh, in the March JOURNAL, page 
13. 

Where are the Olympic champions 
developed ? 

In the schools and colleges. See 
editorial in March JOURNAL, page 16. 

Can you suggest some man in the 
middlewest who has been successful 
in promoting community baseball? 

There are thousands of men who 
have made a success of promoting 
community baseball. Melville H. 
Hodge of Rock Island, Illinois, has 

(Continwed on page 30) 
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Will Be Open Once Again 


Twenty million automobiles crowd the once 
open roads. A hundred million people seek- 
ing freedom from the drabness of daily life 
ride up and down the modern version of 
the trails of pioneers. 

Yet still there throbs in every vein, the old 
American call to romance and adventure, 
still the lure of going somewhere to meet the 
thrill of the unexpected. 

But it’s hard to get beyond the multitude 
in ordinary cars. There are so many of them. 
They fill so much of highways that were 
lonely yesterday. 

There is a way to leave the crowds behind. 
There is a car so swift, so comfortable, so 
dependable, that you can reach and cross the 
farthest horizon with ease. 


It is the Reo Flying Cloud of 1929. 


Roads that once were open are open roads 
again when you drive this pleasure car. 

For the Reo Flying Cloud laughs at slug- 
gish traffic as it alertly beats the rest to every 
opening. 

Hour after hour, it will hit a higher aver- 
age speed to take you farther than the aver- 
age car can cruise. 

Gayly it takes the roughest roads, the 
steepest climbs, the widest plains. 


With a zest that’s all its own, it sails you 


out to the roads that are still open, while 
making the roads that once were open seem 
uncrowded because it does so many things 
better. 


There’s a new Reo Flying Cloud of 1929 here for you to 
test. Try it out in every way you wish. Let it tellits story 
to you in its own sweet-running way. It will show you how 
the roads that once were open will be open once again 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 





FLYING CLOUDS 
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Ohio Olympic 


Tour 


Coach G. E. Gauthier, Director 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


30 Wonderful Days 
$355.00 


Plus $5.00 War Tax and $2.00 French 
Port Tax 


The Ohio Olympic Tour offers a 
splendid opportunity to witness the 
reat Olympic Games at Amster- 
dam, Holland, in August this year, 
together with a well-planned trip to 
several of Europe’s most interesting 
places. 

Sail from New York, July 2\st 
on the great “Lapland.” Arrive in 
Antwerp July 30th. In Amsterdam 
from July 31st until August 6th. In 
Paris August 6th until August 11th. 
a from Havre for Montreal on 
S._S. ““Megantic.” 

Your associates on this trip will 
be representative Ohio College and 
High School Coaches. <A _ special 
feature will be a series of lectures 
on Football and Track by Coach G. 
E. Gauthier. Here is a real oppor- 
tunity—A European Tour—Lec- 
tures on Coaching—and the Olympic 
Games. 

Write in now for 
your reservation 


International 
Mercantile Marine 
Company 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


1000 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











EVERY FOOTBALL COACH 
SHOULD OWN 


PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


And How to Teach It 


By G. S. Lowman, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Fully Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographic reproductions. Price......$4.00 


Mr. Lowman’s experience as a football 
coach, together with his experience as a 
scout in the Western Conference for the 
past ten years, is sufficient evidence that 
this book covers the latest and most com- 
plete methods in coaching. 


THE CONTENTS 


Training and Con- Football Offense 


ditioning Football Defense 
Equipment The Forward Pass 
Fundamentals = 4 

: Individual Positions 

Passing the Ball 
Kicking Team Play 
Forward Pass Tech- Field Tactics and 

nique Strategy 
Backfield Funda- Treatment of In- 

mentals juries 
Line Fundamentals Scouting 


Send for illustrated 72 poos catalogue with 
Table of Contents of books on Athletics, 
Games, Folk Dances, etc. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers 


67 West 44th Street New York 
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The Olympic Games 
(Continued from page 15) 
Princeton University 
gg en ree 3,000 Meters Steeplechase................................ 3 
BE TT II, «-scsscenssgncccteccsnestetiullinenanil ee ee a ae 4 
: a Es a en, AGG Teecers Tun.....26. eae ............... 2 
Leland Stanford University 
Glenn Hartranft ............. sncsctitenican aR Sew" A, ge ee eee 5 
Ne IIE :iteinnsticacasnciiianmemepersectomnnn a Oe RES een eeennea 1 
William H. Richardson...................00...... mee meee Te ec seee............... 2 
Notre Dame University 
ER See LE pie nc, OE Ate AS I Pe: 4 
A | Ee ee nS =) 2, CTI: ee 4 
Pennsylvania State College 
Semper C. Take, Fii........2.....cccessecsecessees 800 Meters Run........ eae en: EES: See 4 
John L. Romig..................... siilaiabiadniniaaietali SF E'S uae eee 3 
California Institute of Technology 
I ain calc . fe a Sa eae 5 
Dartmouth College 
Ae, ET Running High Jump. ..-.o 26225 .5ccccc0cc-.-...-0----- 5 
Harvard University 
Edward O. Gourdin.....................-cc-ssssse-+- Running Broad Jump.......................ccc-.000-00-. 5 
Kansas Agricultural College 
i gf, SNR Sree aS map Beetewe Turdies. ses .-....-...-....--. 4 
University of accel 
a ne REE EET SE ESS | 
EE BD ccscscivasicbconcemsineucosiahactnncnntl Pole Vault ok el _ eee 1 
University of Kansas 
NE NON cisicsicccutinioenanesmineiescuaabodaansmenaneen TT TTT 3 
University of Pennsylvania 
I Wa sii icasitiinevacinsscscenesenacgnentions EE ey eT eRe 3 
Syracuse University 
EE ne ee ee ER ee ae 3 
Bates College 
| ee Bi css co ccuscneeuandccnenda 2 
University of Minnesota 
Se a eer ae, oe eee 110 Meters Murdies................................0cc.000 —— 
University of California 
Te IEE -actidiieconseninanieciendaiamadaiamuaaal RS ESE Ee ee 2 
Yale University 
BOGOR Te.. IOUAOR....cccccsccissssccesabssincanicel BOT I UU aa ch ncn ch Sick sch sn ckicncdecnnecescess 2 
Boston College 
I IID caccct tle ctisisiashithpsannignpanabanialaaesaaiee EE eT aE 1 
Ohio State University 
George P..Gutitie............00....<.ccs0c<00 saisnsg iN GID TIO. ois scsncccsieescocacenssceconsece 1 
Oregon Agricultural College 
BR TOI. acccecnsiscrentnssnsthtasinniheccedebdavenhl Re TING ss sccheendicticcbbhindsicsecbidbidicsccsssoneees 1 
High Schools 
II 255 5... inisctinnsdioiennietieaniailel BE I DRenteccnsenanesanathdedciebnatekdelooncceneeses 10 
ee eee 100 Meters Run... AOE EOC, | 
Non-School or College Developed Athletes 
ag RRB SPL AAR RES ET lccetiikitsctetn cneccnemsncveriecceccnenin 0 
Clarence H: Dedar.....:........:...005ccic..c0escs Marathon ........... RTS eer 
I Tie I cccacssecnsensdnenacseseonan 10,000 Meters Cross ‘Country... sibel EtakdbDdceossveseses 4 
SEMOE TEBCHBGNGIN q......22...0-cccecsceceseecsces Hammer Throw ............ pias sabiabeccuiniaiastesaee iC 
Arthur A. Studenroth.............................. 10,000 Meters Cross Country... At ral A 1 
Team Events 
ees | Oa are Panes 400 Meters Relay..............000..0.0..00.-20.-- Dated 10 
ON Ni sencnimnsnanmnmsennnitnadennenl 16,600 Bieterw Mater siscicl..l si ............. 10 
IED La. snccenicatenenininmntionmatiaeintle 3,000 Meters Team Race... (nticnidcaenee ae 
NED seitcincntstesnntiniinistetinisiinesucdnitinial 10,000 Meters Cross- Country Team. huhosecabiuals 5 
Summary of Points Won by Above Groups 
College Developed Athletes................ ste chk A hbttly bhlcce Sl endecesccnapnnininiatpintnriamiaaiiancersiansiniine 199 
ey Ts Ts oe... scecancconcesapricsnescnsnsccenpesensocese 11 
Non-College or School Developed Athletes.............. nencteemitnininenendsliaptnenciigiigibinlisciadsintinatt 15 
MPI III II oie ccccieransdencunddbsbabidionsoned cisirnscaidin leptin eeaiteds aap asa 30 
Date Pata Bowed Bey Dee Ti inccnssntcsscciscettceceneencctettenstibiittisitinccsiiisniptiasiiia 255 


by the college and high school track 
coaches of the United States, and that 
these athletes won more than 92 per 
cent of the points scored by the team. 


The foregoing chart indicates that 
practically eighty per cent of the men 
on the 1924 American Olympic track 
and field team were athletes developed 
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If you had your choice 


between a ball that was lively—but failed to retain its 


original true shape—in other words, the unlined ball— 


and a ball that retained its shape and wore well—but 


at a sacrifice of liveliness—in other words,the Jined ball 


—and a ball that is as lively as any unlined ball—and 
retains its true shape always, and outlasts any lined 


ball—in other words, the Reach /aminated ball— 


Which would you select? 


The Official Laminated Football is made exclusively 
by Reach. Test it in comparison with any other ball. 
Then decide yourself whether or not it is the finest 
ball made. 


Reach makes complete lines of equipment for every 


sport, Reach equipment is official in every sport. 


Pay the nearest Reach dealer a visit. And it’s a ten 
to one shot you'll find some mew ideas expressed in 


athletic equipment. 


. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO. 


ke 


©1928, A.J.R.,W.& D. Inc. 
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Chart ITI. 


Points Scored in the Track and Field Program of the 1924 Olympic Games by Ath- 
letes Developed by Track Coaches of the Colleges Listed Below 

















College Points College Points 
University of Illinois 85 Harvard University .............................. 
University of Southern California...... 31 Kansas Agricultural College............... 4 
University of Missouri.......................... 15 University of Oregon.............................. 4 
University of Michigan 14 University of Kansas.............................. 3 
RETESET ETE 10 University of Pennsylvania.................. 3 
Grinnell College 10 Syracuse University -..................-....-...- 3 
Georgetown University ........................ ttt SE RR 2 
Princeton University ......................-.--+- 9 University of Califormia........................ 2 
Leland Stanford University.................. 8 University of Minnesota........................ 2 
Notre Dame University.......................... i . 23a ee seen 2 
Pennsylvania State College.................. I iain iestiineneitindscnlbiaaninn 1 
California Institute of Technology...... 5 Ohio State University.......................0... 1 
Dartmouth College ......................-c-.+ 5 Oregon Agricultural College................ 1 


Chart IV. 


Staff Appointed to Manage, Coach and Train the Men’s 1928 American Olympic 


Track and Field Team 














Section Position Individual Individual’s Connection 
East: Manager of Team..Patrick J. Walsh.....Former President, Metropol- 
itan A. A. U. 
Head Coach.............. Lawson Robertson....University of Pennsylvania 
IEE Sihiecssesinsntensenonenat Tom Keane .............- Syracuse Univ., and Bd. of 
Governors of A. A. U. 
Ran Eddie Farrell .......... Harvard University 
GID cnsehnnnnsicnensunsnniel Harry Hillman ........ Dartmouth College 
ee John Magee ..............Bowdoin College and Board 
of Governors of A. A. U. 
SI cicheisiiniciaceaticepuaiil Jack Ryderv................ Boston Athletic Club 
en Mike Ryan................ Colby College 
, Jake Weber...............- Fordham University 
| ES William Morris........ New York City (A. A. U.) 
Marathon Manager.H. Obertubbesing ...New York City (A. A. U.) 
Middle West: Coach .......................- oan Tee... Illinois Athletic Club 
re Henry Schulte.......... University of Nebraska 
IID sccicctutuistsismnntiial Mike Chambers........ Ohio State University 
Pacific Coast: Coach ........................ Dean Cromwell ........ University of So. California 
) aa R. L. Templeton......Leland Stanford University 
= Wm. Hayward.......... University of Oregon 
MIE cctonsonenamnsntial Peter Poole................ Los Angeles 
South: CEE Wilbur Hutsell.......... Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Chart V. 
Points Won in Individual Track and Field Events by American Athletes in 1924 
Olympic Games—By Sections 
Number 
of the 
Competitors 
Men on Points Who 
Section Team Won Won Points 
EES Sie Se TOES OCS Poe 61 70 19 
EERE SERS ne rae SNe REDS NES ame a ee 32 93 14 
I 20 62 13 
IE Renee elle ae ete Re RE Oe adaleiags 2 0 0 
I 1 0 0 
PERCE Ea ere era aoe rea Ee ee ee re 116 225 46 
Percentage Table Based Upon Above Figures 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
of the of Total of Men of Men from 
Team from Number of from Section Section’ Not 
Section Each Section Points by Sec. Winning Points Point Winners 
A Se a a Ne a Se 52.6% 311 32 .680 
I I onion na hass cpetsadianatennsien 28.0% 413 437 .563 
RCT TET San 17.0% .276 .650 -350 
REE S00 eA ASA Se 1.7% .000 .600 1.000 
I iia atin 8% .000 .000 1.000 
*] *2 *3 *4 


*1—Derived by dividing the total number of men on the team into the number 
from each section, e. g., 116 into 61. 

*2—Derived by diving the total number of points won into the number of points 
won by each séction, e. g., 225 into 70. 

*3—Derived by dividing the number of competitors from each section into the 
number from each section who won points, e. g., 61 into 19. 

*4—Derived by dividing the number of competitors from each section into the 
number from each section who did not win points. 
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A study of Chart V reveals the fact 
that the Middle West with 28 per cent 
of the athletes on the team won 30 per 
cent more points than did the Eastern 
section of the United States with more 
than half the athletes on the team. 
These figures considered in the light 
of those which appear in Charts 3 
and 4 are most interesting. It is also 
to be noted that only three Middle 
Western men have been appointed on 
the Olympic staff, while the East has 
been favored by eleven such appoint- 
ments. Although the athletes devel- 
oped by the track coaches of the 
Middle Western colleges were so suc- 
cessful in winning points in the last 
Olympics, Mr. Schulte of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is the only track 
coach representing the Middle West- 
ern colleges on the Olympic staff. 

The Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast with less than 45 per cent of 
the athletes won practically 70 per 
cent of the total number of points. 
However, they are represented by only 
seven men on the Olympic staff. The 
East is represented by eleven men on 
the staff, while all other sections of 
the United States west of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and south of Philadelphia are 
represented by a total of only eight 
men. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether the committee’s preference of 
Eastern coaches on the Olympic staff 
has any connection with the predomi- 
nance of Eastern athletes on the team 
and to the fact that the batting aver- 
age of the Eastern athletes was only 
.320 as compared to .650 and .430, re- 
spectively, for the Pacific Coast and 
Middle Western athletes. 

In the storm of protest which has 
swept the country over the predomi- 
nance of Eastern men on the Olympic 
staff, no criticism has been aimed at 
the particular college track coaches 
who have been chosen. Many of the 
men who have been complimented by 
Olympic appointments are outstand- 
ing coaches in their localities and 
would be entitled to the honor no mat- 
ter what merit system of picking the 
staff was followed. However, the ab- 
sence of certain coaches from the list 
is hard to explain in the light of the 
figures in Chart 3. 





Things Worth Knowing 


(Continued from page 26) 

been very successful in this work. He 
ran a very interesting article on this 
subject in the March JOURNAL, page 
18. 

What are the two main differences 
between hitting and bunting? 

D. V. Graves in the April JOURNAL, 
page 8, says that the differences are 
in the stance and the swing. 
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ONE OF THE NINE SPECIAL CIRCLE A SAFETY AND COMFORT FEATURES 
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These Stringers CAN & SLIP 


That means something. Large, heavy safety cleats 
(note in the photograph above) lock the horses in 
place. They keep them at perfect right angles, re- 
ducing all strain to the minimum. That’s the prin- 
ciple on which Circle A Bleachers are built—one part 
locks into another. They’re safe and comfortable. 


No matter how fast your baseball, or how exciting 
your track meet—fans won’t come often if the seats 
aren’t safe and comfortable. 


Team after team has 


failed to draw the crowds they might, because of poor 
seating accommodations. 


Make sure of your gate receipts with lots of Circle A 
Bleachers. You can set them up just before the 
game—and if desired, take them down right after- 
wards. You can use the same Circle A Bleachers on 
the sports field as on the polished “gym’’ floor. 


Get “The Facts” on these Circle A Bleachers. Learn 
about these money-making seats. They’re safe. 
They’re comfortable. They’re favorites with the fans. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
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Sectional Meets and Best Performances 


The college sectional meets that 
have been held at the time when this 
is written indicate track and field 
strength that is fully up to that of 
other years. The Missouri Valley 
Meet held at Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
won by the University of Kansas. 
The meet according to “Sec.” Taylor 
of the Des Moines Register, “was held 
under good weather and track condi- 
tions, a bright sun pouring its rays 
over the stadium and the heavy track 
of Friday having dried. A _ light 
breeze blew from the north in the 
faces of the athletes in the dashes 
and hurdles.” 


For the Western Conference Meet 
the track was in good shape on Fri- 
day, but the day was cold, a raw wind 
quartering down the straight-a-way 
and assisting somewhat the athletes 
in the races on the two-twenty track. 
A drizzling rain fell all day Saturday 
up until meet time. It may be said 
that the conditions Saturday were 
neither good nor bad. 

The final events in the I. C. A. A. 
A. A. Meet were held in the rain. Few 
of the records in the field events 
made on Friday were bettered on 
Saturday. Undoubtedly the weather 
conditions cut down the records very 
materially. 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association: Track and Field Meet for 
the college championship both team 
and individual will be held in Chi- 
cago, June 8th and 9th. The team 
winners of the I. C. A. A. A. A., the 
Big Ten, the Missouri Valley, the 
Pacific Coast, the Southwest, the 
Southern and many other conferences 
will come together in this final col- 
lege meet of the year. 

Following are the event records 
made in the Missouri Valley, West- 
ern Conference, Southern, Rocky 
Mountain, Southwest Conference and 
I. C. A. A. A. A. meets: 


100 Yd. Dash 
220 Yd. Dash 
440 Yd. Run 
880 Yd. Run 
Mile Run 
a 
120 Hurdles 
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Following are the best track and field 
performance made by college men in 
college meets—1928 outdoor season, as 
reported in the Daily Press. 


100 YARDS 


9.5—Bracey (Rice Institute)—Texas Re- 
lays. 

9.6—Simpson (Ohio State)—Ohio Relays. 

9.7—Albers (Denver)—Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 

9.7—Hester (Michigan) — Heat — Big 
Ten. 

9.8—Hamm (Ga. Tech.)—Southern Con- 
ference. 

9.8—Elder (Notre Dame) —Heat—Drake 
Relays. 

9.8—Snider (Ala. Poly.)—Ga.-Fla.-Ala. 
Poly. Triangular. 

9.8—French (Harvard) — Harvard-Yale 


Dual. 

9.8—Borah (So. Cal.)—-Stanford-So. Cal. 
Dual. 

9.8—Barnes (Oberlin) — Wooster-Ohio 
Dual. 


9.8—Foster (State Col. of Washington) 
Washington Relays. 


220 YARDS 

21. —Foster (State Col. of Wash.)— 
Idaho-Washington Dual. 

21. —Barnes (Oberlin) —O-I-A-A. 

21.2—Simpson (Ohio State) —Heat—Big 
Ten. 

21.2—Hamm (Georgia Tech.)—Southern 
Conference. 

21.4—Borah (So. /Calif.)—Stanford-So. 
Calif. Dual. 

21.4—Snider (Ala. Poly.) — Southern 
Conference (Heat). 

21.5—Taylor (Knox) — Heat — Little 
Nineteen Conf. 

21.6—Bracey (Rice)—Southwest Confer- 
ence. 

21.6—Stevenson (Iowa)—Ill.-lowa Dual. 

21.6—Grodsky (Michigan) — III.-Mich. 
Dual Meet. 

21.6—Rowe (Brigham Young) — Rocky 
Mountain Conference Meet. 

21.6—Engle (Iowa State) — Missouri- 
Iowa State Dual. 

21.6—Walter (Northwestern). 

21.7—Daniels (Texas A. & M.)—Texas- 
Baylor-So. Methodist Triangular. 


21.7—Rhea (Minnesota) — Michigan- 
Minn. Dual. 
21.8—Treps (Marquette) — Marquette- 
Army Dual. 
Rocky 
Mo. Valley Southern — Mountain 
10.1 9.8 9.7 
22.2 21.2 21.6 
49.4 49.8 49.1 
1256 1:55.8 1:55.9 
4:22.6 4:25.2 4:25.2 
9 :38.3 9:47.6 9:53.4 
15.4 15.2 15.1 
24.6 24.4 23.6 
3:20.8 3:24.1 3:24.8 
23/11%” 25’ 6%” 21” 10%" 
6’ 2” 6” 13%4"" 5 10%” 
12’ 6” 13’ 3” 12’ 
46° 6%” 45° 94” 47’ 7%" 
133’ 9” 136’ 6%” 140’ 4%" 
146’ 9” 
182° %” 193’ 8%” 187’ 5” 


21.8—Ross (Yale)—Yale-Harvard Dual 


Meet. 
21.8—Wilson (Central Mo. Teachers 
College)—Triangular Conf. 
440 YARDS 


48.0—Spencer (Stanford) — California- 
Stanford Dual. 

48.4—Rose (Yale) — Yale-Pennsylvania 
Dual. 

48.5—Walter (Northwestern)—Big Ten 
Conference Meet. Has done better. 

48.8—Barbutti (Syracuse) —I.C.A.A.A.A. 

48.8—Snider (Ala. Poly.) — Ga. Tech.- 
Ala. Poly. Dual. 

48.8—Gist (Chicago) — Chicago-Indiana 
Dual. 

48.8—Barnes (Oberlin) — Wooster-Ohio 
Dual. 

49.2—O’Neal (Texas A. & M.)—South- 
east Conference. 

49.1—Burton (Utah)—Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 

49.1—Daniels (Texas)—Rice Relays. 

49.3—Davis (Montana)—Montana-Idaho 
Dual. 

49.3—Ouillette (State Col. of Wash.)— 
Idaho-Wash. Dual. 

49.4—-Hursley (Missouri)—-Missouri Val- 
ley Conference. 

49.4—Greer (Rice) —Rice-Texas Dual. 

49.6—Stephenson (Indiana) — Indiana 


State. . 

49.6—Harrar (Oberlin) — Case-Oberlin 
Dual. 

49.7—Gist (Chicago) — Chicago-Minne- 
sota Dual. 


49.7—Catlin (Minnesota) — Minnesota- 
Michigan Dual. 


880 YARDS 

1.55.1—Hal White (Illinois)—Big Ten. 
Also Iowa-Ill. Dual. 

1.55.4—Martin (Purdue) — Indiana-Pur- 
due Dual. 

1.55.6—Epstein (Missouri) —Kansas-Mo. 
Dual. 

1.55.6—Swartz (Missouri) —Heat—Kan- 
sas-Mo. Dual. 

1.55.6—Gloege (So. Calif.)—So. Calif.- 
Stanford Dual. 

1.55.9—Burton (Utah) —Rocky Mountain 


Conference. 
1.55.9—Brunson (Rice) °— Rice-Texas 
Dual. 
1.55.8—Gess (Kentucky)—Southern Con- 
ference. 
Western S. W. E.G 
Conference Conference: A. A. A. A. 
9.7 9.7 9.9 
21.2 21.6 22.5 
48.5 49.2 48.8 
1:55.1 1:57.5 1:56.8 
4:21.2 4:21.8 4:25.4 
9:23.7 10:2.3 9.42 
14.9 15.4 15.1 
23.3 23.5 24.9 
3:20.2 3:21.4 
23’ 4%” 23” 5” 24/10” 
6’ e 1%” 6 
13’ 3” 12° 8%” 13” 6” 
46’ 9”" 46° Th” 50” 1” 
144’ 9” 144” 45” 154/11” 
161’ 7%” 167° 7%" 
200’ 6” 188’ 8%” 200/10’ 
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1.56 —Thelan (Missouri) — Missouri 
Valley Conference. 

1.56.6—Chapman (Bates)—New England 
Intercollegiate. 

1.56.8—Edwards (New York University) 


—I.C.A.A.A.A. 
1.57.2—Gist (Chicago) —Chicago-Indiana 
Dual. 


1.57.3—Gorby (Northwestern) —N. W.- 

Ohio-Wis.-Chicago Quadrangular. 
I MILE RUN 

4.20.6—Martin (Purdue)—Indiana State. 

4.20.2—Kiser (Washington) — Washing- 
ton-State Col. of Wash. Dual. 

4.21.8—Brunson (Rice)—Southwest Con- 
ference. 

4.22.2—Potter (Michigan State Normal) 
—Michigan State. 

4.22.6—Faulkner (Oklahoma Aggies)— 
Missouri Valley Conference. 

4.23.1—Getz (Alfred) — Middle Atlantic 
States. 

4.23.4—Carter (California) —California- 
Stanford Dual. 

4.23.4—Sansome (Colby)—New England 
Intercollegiate. 

4.24.3—Luttman (Harvard) — Yale- 
Harvard Dual. 

4.25 —Keith (Oklahoma) — Oklahoma- 
Okla. A. & M. Dual. 

4.24 —Fields (Indiana) — Chicago-In- 
diana Dual. ; 

4.24 —Pfleiger (Marquette) — Central 
Intercollegiate. 

4.25.2—Burke (Utah)—Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 

4.25.2—Elliott (North Carolina)—South- 
ern Conference. 

4.25.6—Haworth (Penn. College)—Iowa 
Conference. 

4.26 —Abbott (Illinois) — Illinois-So. 
California Dual Tie. 

4.26 —Stine (Illinois)—Illinois-So. Cali- 
fornia Dual Tie. 

4.26 —McElwee (Illinois) — Tllinois-So. 
California Dual Tie. 


2 MILE RUN 
9.23.7—Abbott (Illinois)—Big Ten Con- 
ference. 


9.32 —Cleaver (Idaho)—Intercollegiate 
meet Los Angeles. 

9.37.7—Bullamore (Wisconsin)—N. W.- 
Wis.-Ohio-Chicago Quadrangular. 

9.38.2—Coe (Stanford) — California- 
Stanford Dual. 

9.38.3—Frazier (Kansas) — Missouri 
Valley Conference. 

9.38.6—Reed (Washington) — Wash.- 
State Col. of Wash. Dual. 

9.39 —Fields (Indiana) — Chicago-In- 
diana Dual. 

9.40.2—Totten (Union)—Middle Atlantic 

States. 
—Semon (Washington) — Wash.- 
State Col. of Wash. Dual. 

9.42 —Pfleiger (Marquette) — Central 
Intercollegiate. : 

9.42 —Reid (Harvard)—I.C.A.A.A.A. 

9.42.3—Brown (Mich. State Col.)—State. 

9.47.8—Woodruff (So. Calif.) —Stanford- 
So. California Dual. 

9.48.6—Fields (Indiana)—Indiana State. 

120 YARDS HIGH HURDLES 
14.6—Anderson (Washington) — Wash.- 
State Col. of Wash. Dual. 
14.8—Cooper (Michigan) —Illinois-Mich- 
igan Dual. 
Continued on page 39) 
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SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 





ARTHUR LONBORG 
Basketball 





JESS HAWLEY 
Forward Pass 





ARNOLD HORWEEN 
Backfield Play 





WALTER STEFFEN 
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AUG. 13 TO AUG. 25 


A COMPETENT 
COACHING STAFF 


Expert Instruction 
in 
FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
TRACK 
ADMINISTRATION 


DICK HANLEY 
Football 


Coach Dick Hanley, head football coach at Northwestern 
University, will conduct the classes in football. Coach Hanley 
is one of the foremost exponents of the famous Warner 
system and his lectures and field demonstrations are highly 
praised by all coaches who have studied under him. During 
five years at Haskell his teams won 52 games, tied four and 
lost nine. Coach Hanley has a record of 77 games won, 13 
lost and 4 tied. 


Supplementary lectures will be given by Arnold Horween, 
Harvard; Jess Hawley, Dartmouth; Walter Steffen, Carnegie 
Tech; and Duke Dunne, Harvard. They will speak respect- 
ively on backfield play, forward pass, spin plays and line 
play. No other school offers such a brilliant staff of in- 
structors. 


Coach Arthur Lonborg has just completed his first year 
in Big Ten basketball at Northwestern with a record of nine 
victories out of twelve games. He learned the game at 
Kansas University under Dr. Forrest Allen where for three 
years he was an All-Valley guard. In seven years of coach- 
ing he has won 84 games and lost 18. 


Coach Frank Hill, veteran track coach at Northwestern 
who has produced many track champions, is to attend the 
Olympic games and will return to give his impressions of 
the big sport event. He will also give instruction in track 
methods. A number of Olympic stars who have returned 
to Chicago will give demonstrations of proper track form. 


K. L. Wilson, athletic director at Northwestern, will con- 
duct a course in theory and organization of athletic de- 
partments. 


Combine Vacation with Study on 
the Famous North Shore 


Evanston is an ideal place for summer recreation. Excel- 
lent bathing beaches border the campus. Numerous golf 
courses are nearby while the Cubs National League Ball 
park is close by. The Cubs meet all the eastern teams dur- 
ing the two weeks course. Excellent rooms at moderate 
prices in fraternity houses on the lake front. 


Fee of $25 covers complete course 


Send Today for 
Illustrated Pamphlet 


K. L. Wilson Director 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Voluntary Participation in the Broad 
Jump versus the High Jump 


By Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty 


Ohio University and the University of Kansas 


HE physical director is aware 

of the fact that pleasurable ac- 
tivity is more conducive to zeal 

and effort than is monotonous exer- 
cise performed in a perfunctory man- 
ner. Activity accompanied by a pleas- 
urable feeling seems much more 
efficient in establishing skill than is 
monotonous routine. At the present 
time it is considered to be almost 


axiomatic that work done in a spirit. 


of play is more effective than work 
performed under compulsion. The 
duty of the modern physical director 
is therefore not merely that of select- 
ing and administering bodily exer- 
cises; it involves also the selection of 
exercises of maximum interest to the 
growing child. It is obvious that, if 
the student doesn’t enjoy a given form 
of physical exercise, he probably will 
cease to participate therein the mo- 
ment escape becomes possible. 

Educators have recognized the im- 
portance of satisfyingness in facilitat- 
ing the mastery of academic subject 
matter. John Dewey insists that the 
curriculum should recognize and util- 
ize the child’s intrinsic interests. In- 
trinsic interests are revealed often in 
the child’s spontaneous activities. 
Certain psychologists assert that sat- 
isfyingness tends to strengthen reac- 
tions and that lack of satisfyingness 
tends to stamp out or make weaker the 
acquisitions of the classroom. 

S. C. Parker believed that the class- 
room teacher should utilize the normal 
play interests of his students. He 
maintained that the spontaneous at- 
tention so elicited is favorable to maxi- 
mal learning, for there is a division 
of attention which is not conducive to 
the most effective learning when ex- 
traneous factors are introduced to 
force activity.’ 

It would be a mistake to assume 
that Parker’s assertions hold only for 
the mastery of the so-called ‘“aca- 
demic” subjects. The principle em- 
phasized by him is applicable also to 
work done in the gymnasium or upon 
the athletic field. Indeed, the law of 
effect seems to be of general appli- 
cability. 

The problem of arousing student 
interest is partially met when the 
teacher is himself interested in the 
subject that he is attempting to teach. 
It is a truism that interest begets 


interest and that enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. Every experienced teacher 
knows that one is not likely to be 
happy in his work if he be attempting 
to teach subject-matter in which he 
himself does not have a strong in- 
terest. If the teacher exhibits little 
interest in his subject of instruction, 
the student too will soon display a 
lack of enthusiasm, and the class work 
will resolve itself into tedious drill or 
stupifying routine. 

Not only is it necessary for the 
teacher to be interested intensely in 
the activities of the school but it is 
essential also that the student shall 
find pleasure and satisfyingness in his 
work. 


The problem of the teacher becomes 
one of supplying interesting material 
in the varied activities of the school. 
More specifically, the problem may be 
stated: What are the factors or con- 
ditions which make activities interest- 
ing to the child? 

“The children of a school class may 
work with doubled efficiency simply 
from learning the significance of the 
work to their wants, and associating 
the work with sociability, cheerful- 
ness, and achievement.”” 


“The genuine principle of interest 
is the principle of the recognized iden- 
tity of the fact to be learned or the 
action proposed with the growing self; 
that it lies in the direction of the 
agent’s own growth. and is, therefore, 
imperiously demanded. if the agent is 
to be himself. Let this condition of 
identification once be secured and we 
have neither to appeal to sheer 
strength of will, nor to occupy our- 
selves with making things interest- 
ing.” 

Genuine interest seems to result 
from the felt needs of children for 
particular forms of activities. The 
crucial problem for the teacher is one 
of identifying the needs of the chil- 
dren and allowing these needs expres- 
sion in self-initiated activities. It 
seems reasonable that the activities in 
which children spontaneously and vol- 
untarily participate represent their 
felt needs. If the teacher can identify 
the activities to which the children 
turn “just because they want to,” he 
will have a core of genuinely interest- 
ing activities which can be used as 


basic elements in curriculum construc- 
tion and project planning. 

The difficulties which the teacher of 
physical education encounters in 
teaching are numerous and varied. 
He must avoid permitting the work to 
degenerate into listless, deadly rou- 
tine. It is therefore particularly vital 
that the teacher make an attempt to 
utilize the intrinsic interests of chil- 
dren. The writers have discussed pre- 
viously a method for obtaining evi- 
dence of the child’s felt needs.“ Since 
the procedure for identification of 
such activities has been described 
previously, it is not necessary to re- 
peat the description in detail. How- 
ever, for the convenience of those not 
familiar with the writers’ technique, 
a brief resume of the method is here 
presented. 

Method 

Over 5,000 children were asked to 
check from a comprehensive and cath- 
olic list of play activities only those 
activities in which they had volun- 
tarily engaged during the preceding 
week. The directions were specific, 
the teachers were instructed in giving 
the tests, and the data were obtained 
from unselected pupils in order that 
the results of the investigation might 
be reliable. Data were secured from 
children in the following Kansas 
towns: Kansas City, Lawrence, Bon- 


ner Springs, and Moran. 


In order that seasonal differences 
might be taken into account, the list 
was checked by the above groups on 
each of three different dates, Novem- 
ber 7, 1923, February 20, 1924, and 
April 30, 1924. The same list of ac- 
tivities was checked on each of these 
dates and the same procedure in ad- 
ministering the test was used at each 
testing. The total number of boys 
from whom data were obtained is in- 
dicated in Table I. 

Many of the activities included in 
the Play Quiz are ones which may be 
utilized by the teacher of physical 
training. It seems particularly desir- 


1Parker, S. C.: General Methods of Teaching in 
Elementary Schools. New York. Ginn and Co. 
1922. Pp. xx-336. (p. 205.) 

?Thorndike. E. L.: Educational Psychology. 
Vol. III. New York. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1915. p. 128. 

3%Dewey, John: Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1913. Pp. 
ix-101. 3 

4Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A.: “A Tech- 
nique for Supervising Play.” Amer. Phys. Edu. 
Rev. Jan., 1927. Pp. 33-41. 
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able that the various activities be 
stressed and given exercise at the ages 
at which maximal interest is revealed 
in these activities by the children 
themselves. The interest is indicated 
of course by the frequency with which 
children engage spontaneously and of 
their own volition in the activities. 


Results 


Data were assembled according to 
age, sex, season, etc. Tables and 
charts were prepared showing the per- 
centages in each age group who par- 
ticipated in each of the 200 activities 
of the Play Quiz during the course 
of one week. Lack of space prevents 
the inclusion of these graphs or the 
data from which they were made. This 
article will discuss only voluntary par- 
ticipation in the broad jump and the 
high jump. 

Figure 1 and Table II display the 
percentages of boys of varying ages 
who reported that they had partici- 
pated in “Jumping for distance,” and 
in “Jumping for height,” during the 
week preceding April 30, 1924. The 
solid line represents the percentages 
of boys who engaged in “Jumping for 
height,” and the broken line the per- 
centages who participated in “Jump- 
ing for distance.” 

Figure 1 shows a distinct difference 
in the interest trends of the two activ- 
ities. The following facts are dis- 
closed in Figure 1 and Table II: 

1. Broad jumping is participated in 
an earlier age than high jump- 
ing. 

2. The curve for high jumping rises 
above the curve for broad jump- 
ing as chronological age ad- 
vances. 

3. From ages 1114 to 17% inclusive, 
high jumping is participated in 
more frequently than in broad 
jumping. 

4. From ages 181% to 22+ the dif- 
ference in the extent to which 
these two activities are engaged 
in is negligible. 

Speculation in reference to the 
above findings is interesting. One 
logically asks why boys of age 81% en- 
gage in the broad jump more common- 
ly than in the high jump. It is doubt- 
ful that the boys themselves would be 
able to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Indeed, any attempt to explain 
this difference in voluntary participa- 
tion will be incomplete and mere 
speculation. Many factors are doubt- 
less operative. The writers have ob- 
served small boys competing at broad 
jumping. In some instances the boys 
measure the distance jumped by 
means of chalk marks made on the 
sidewalk. In other instances they em- 
ploy bits of wood in marking their ob- 
jectives in the soft earth. No other 
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equipment is necessary. In high 
jumping, equipment is necessary and 
standards desirable. _ It might be as- 
serted therefore that differences in 
the amount of equipment necessary 
for participation in these activities are 
sufficient to account for the differences 
presented in Figure 1. 


This speculative interpreta- 
tion might explain the slow rise of the 
curve for high jumping, but it does 
not account for the peculiar crossing 
of the curves of Figure 1. Such ques- 
tions as the following remain un- 
answered by the explanation presented 
in the preceding paragraph. Why 
should the broad jump decline in pop- 
ularity beyond age 8%, while the 
curve for the high jump rises between 
ages 814 and 121% and does not start 
to decline until age 12% is reached? 
Why do more boys of ages 11% to 
17% inclusive, participate in high 
jumping than in broad jumping? 

It is clear therefore that the acces- 
sibility of equipment is not a satisfac- 
tory explanation of all the facts pre- 
sented in Figure 1. How then is one 
to explain the above difference? In 
the judgment of the writers the Ap- 
pleton Biological Theory of Play best 
accounts for the difference observable 
in the curves in Figure 1. Miss Ap- 
pleton has advanced the theory that 
play is that aspect of growth which 
involves the developmental exercise of 
maturing functions.** Growth, or the 
hunger for growth, is a basic drive 
to play behavior. Play thus precedes 
the ability to function and gives rise 
to it. According to the biological 
theory, the child engages in those ac- 
tivities which challenge his abilities 
and which offer him opportunity for 
a reasonable amount of success. The 
Appleton Biological Theory of Play 


_ thus takes account of two condition- 


ing factors in play: Activity must be 
of sufficient difficulty to challenge in- 
terest and it must not be so difficult 
as to court almost certain failure. 
The operation of these two principles 
is to be clearly seen in the well-known 
game of “Follow the leader.” H. E. 
Buchholz has described the condition 
which must be fulfilled if this game 
is to be played with reasonable en- 
joyment. 

“In days gone by American youths 
were wont to play ‘Follow the leader.’ 
This game was conducted democrati- 
cally. Choice of the leader was by 


5Appleton, L. E.: A Comparative Study of the 
Play Activities of Adult Savages and Civilized 
Children; An Investigation of the Scientific Basis 
of Education. Chicago. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1910. 94 pp. 

*It is of course true that Miss Appleton’s theory 
is not a complete explanation of play in its 
multitudinous aspects. See Lehman, H. C., and 
Witty, P. A. The Psychology of Play Activities. 
New York. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1927 Pp. viii- 
242. Chapter II. “Theories Which Seek to ‘Ex- 
plain’ Play.” . 
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majority assent. But the leader was 
a leader only so long as he attempted 
no stunt in which his followers could 
not at least approximate his perform- 
ance. A professional acrobat, for in- 
stance, would never have been toler- 
ated as leader, nor would a bully; for 
the leadership was conditioned upon 
having a voluntary followership. On 
the other hand the boy who could 
think of moderately difficult feats was 
highly favored as pace-maker.’”” 


The demand which boys make in 
their choice of a leader seems to be 
analogous to the demand which they 
make in the selection of a play activ- 
ity. The activity must offer reason- 
able opportunity for success; on the 
other hand, it must be moderately 
difficult. In the light of the evidence 
presented in Figure 1, it seems likely 
that, as compared with the broad 
jump, the high jump requires certain 
abilities or skills that appear relative- 
ly late in the developing organism. 
Possibly the high jump may require 
muscular coordination of a more com- 
plex type than does the broad jump. 
In any event it seems logical to as- 
sume that the small boys studied are 
more successful in satisfying their 
ideal of performance in broad jump- 
ing than in high jumping. It 
seems logical also to assume that 
boys of ages 11% to 17% find high 
jumping more satisfying than broad 
jumping because the latter activ- 
ity is more suited to their stage 
of maturity. It is probable that the 
high jump is fairly difficulty for the 
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difficult as to preclude opportunity for 
obtaining gratifying success. 

It is of course true that the Ap- 
pleton Theory of Play is like all oth- 
ers in that it is not a complete ex- 
plantion of play phenomena. The 
writers have repeatedly pointed to the 
fact that play is a function of num- 
erous variables and not to be explained 
easily. Play is the result of so many 
variables, it appears so commonly and 
in such a variety of forms, it involves 
such a large number of those elements 
of which the ego is compounded, and 
its results are so subtle and so far- 
reaching, that any explanation neces- 
sarily must be partial and incomplete. 
Play has an almost unlimited number 
of aspects. The better-known theo- 
ries of play have been criticised not 
so much because of their lack of valid- 
ity but because of their incomplete- 
ness. Appreciation of the impossi- 
bility of formulating a wholly satis- 
factory theory of play should result in 
a willingness to accept such elements 
of truth as each of the various theo- 
ries may contain. 

The writers present the preceding 
data as illustrative of data which may 
prove of real utility to the teacher of 
physical education. To the alert phys- 
ical director the practical import of 
the findings will be readily apparent. 
It is evident that the boy’s interest 
in the broad jump as manifested 
through voluntary participation is 
present at earlier age levels than is 
his interest in the high jump. It 
~ @Buchholz, H. E.: Of What Use are Common 





People? Baltimore. Warwick & York. 1925. 
boys of ages 11%4 to 17%, yet not so py ix-o51.  (p. 228.) 
% 
100 
80 - 
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Figure 1 


Percentages of Boys of Varying Ages Who Reported That They Had Participated 
in “Jumping for Distance” and in “Jumping for Height,” During the Week Pre 
ceding April 30, 1924 


Jumping for distance...........-..... 





Jumping for 
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seems logical to infer that it will be 
more profitable to instruct young 
pupils in the broad jump than in the 
high jump, assuming that instruction 
in both sports is not feasible. Inter- 
est in the high jump continues at 
later ages than does interest in the 
broad jump. In the light of the in- 
troduction to this paper, the uses that 
may be made of these findings will be 
obvious to the teacher of physical 
education. 


Table I. Number of Boys Included in Three 
Investigations of Play Behavior 


Nov., Feb. 20, April 30, 

Ages 1923 1924 1924 

8% 98 90 80 

9% 169 161 144 
10% 182 169 160 
11% 187 167 184 
12% 249 201 176 
13% 280 231 259 
14% 274 252 238 
15% 230 247 247 
16% 210 181 193 
17% 145 130 146 
18% 115 170 130 
19% 95 119 102 
20% 50 73 59 
21% 53 57 43 
22 and above 79 105 68 


Table II. Percentages of Boys of Varying 
Ages Who Reported That They Had Par- 
ticipated in “Jumping for Distance,” and in 
“Jumping for Height,’ During the Week 
Preceding April 30, 1924 


Jumping Jumping 
for for 

Ages distance height 
8% 52 40 
9% 47 51 
10% 51 54 
11% 47 55 
12% 49 58 
13% 44 52 
14% 44 49 
15% 35 47 
16% 31 40 
17% 27 35 
18% 19 15 
19% 9 11 
2044 5 0 
21% 6 4 
22 and above 7 3 





Sectional Meets and Best 


Performances 
(Continued from page 33) 


14.8—Kane (Ohio Wesleyan)—Ohio Con- 
ference. 

14.9—(Trumble-Nebraska) — Heat — 
Drake Relays. 

14.8—Nichols (Stanford) — Stanford- 
California Dual. 

15. —Cuhel (Iowa) — Wis.-Minn.-Iowa 
Triangular. 

15. Collier (Brown)—New England In- 
tercollegiate. 

15.1—Worthington (Utah Aggie) — 
Rocky Mountain Conference. 

15.1—Lauritson (Doane)—Hastings Re- 
lays. 

15.1—Rodgers (Illinois) — Ilinois-Iowa 
Dual. 
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CINDER 
SCRATCHES 





Track men running on cinder tracks, tennis and 
baseball players are particularly subject to injuries 
known as “cinder scratches” or “brush burns.” 
These are due to rapid and severe friction of the 
surface of the body, grinding off the skin by slip- 
ping or sliding on gravel, etc. In addition to the 
painful laceration of the skin, countless small cin- 
ders frequently penetrate the interior cuticle. 





applied hot and thick over the surface, gives instant relief 
and upon removal all foreign matter usually imbedded in 
the skin, will adhere to the Antiphlogistine dressing, leav- 
ing the wound clean and sterile. 

Booklet, “Athletic Injuries and their 


Treatment,” together with liberal sample, 
gladly mailed on request. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York City 

















TICKETS 


You Have Much to Gain by Ordering Your 
Execution 


Autumn Needs for Summer 


So many hundred coaches and 
directors habitually delay their 
Fall season ticket purchases until 


ana or September, that we have 


deci 
while to anticipate your wants. 


orderly fashion, during our dull 
relieve both you and us of the mental 
extra expense of 1lth-hour rush 


Send samples and ask for our “Summer Prices” 


to make it worth your 
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The University of 


Wisconsin 
Summer Session 1928 


Special Three Weeks’ Athletic 

Coaching Courses in Football, 

Basketball and Track Athletics 
for Men 


MAJOR SPORT TECHNIQUES 
BY MAJOR COACHES 


First Period, June 25 to July 15 
Second Period, July 16 to August 4 


Regular Six Weeks’ Courses 
Men and Women 


June 25 to August 3 


Instructional staff, both men _and women, 
offering courses in Physical Education for 
both graduates and undergraduates, includ- 
ing Administration, Teaching and Adapta- 
tion, Kinesiology, Anatomy, Physiology of 
Exercise, Therapeutics, Gymnastics, Health 
Teaching, Folk and Interpretative Danc- 
ing, Community Recreation, First Aid, 
Technique of Games and Sports, Baseball, 
and Swimming. 


Fees: $24.50 (Graduate School 
$33.50) 


Favorable Climate 
Lakeside Advantages 
Address: 


Director, Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 











“27 YEARS OF SPORT SERVICE” 


Complete Baseball 
Equipment 
_Now Ready 


UNIFORMS 
BALLS - BATS 
GLOVES - MASKS 
SHOES 


Write for Catalog 


Special Prices to 
Teams 


Maaco Sporling Goods Company, 


921 Locust St. Louis, Mo. 
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15.1—Payne (So. Calif.) — So. 
Illinois Dual. 
15.2—Beard (Ala. Poly.) Southern Con- 
ference. 
220 YARDS LOW HURDLES 
23.5—Cooper (Michigan) —Illinois-Mich- 
igan Dual, 
23.5—Brown (Southern Methodist) — 
Southwest Conference. 
23.6—Cuhel (Iowa) — Big Ten Confer- 
ence. 
23.6—Kennedy (Texas A. & M.)—Texas- 
Texas A. & M. Dual. 
23.6—Rowe (Brigham Young) — Rocky 
Mountain Conference. 
23.6—Anderson (Washington) — Wash.- 
State Col. of Wash. Dual. 
23.8—Payne (So. California) —Dual. 
23.8—Kane (Ohio Wesleyan)—Ohio Con- 
ference. 
24. —Kisselhorst (Yale)—Yale-Harvard 
Dual. 
RUNNING HIGH JUMP 
6’ 54%”—King (Stanford) — Stanford- 
California Dual. 
6’ 458”—Abernathy (St. Xavier)—Notre 
Dame Intercollegiate. 
6’ 458”—McIntosh (Monmouth)—Notre 
Dame Intercollegiates. 
6’ ” —Shelby (Okla.)—Drake Relays. 
6’ 3’ —Brunk (Drake)—Rice Relays. 
6’ 3” —Anson (Ohio State) —N. W.- 
Ohio-Chicago-Wis. Quadrangu- 
lar. 
6’ 1%”—Sheppherd (Texas) — South- 
west Conference. 
6’ 1%”—McDowall (North Carolina)— 
Southern Conference. 
6’ 1%”—Felkner (Michigan)—Ohio Re- 
lays. 


Calif.- 


6’ 1” —Miller (Illinois) —Illinois-Notre 
Dame Dual. 
6° 1” —Maynard (Dartmouth)—Penn. 


Relays. 
6° 1" —Major (St. 
Penn. Relays. 


RUNNING BROAD JUMP 

25° 6%”—Hamm (Georgia Tech.) — 
Southern Conference. 

25’ 5%”—Chere (Illinois College) — 
Little Nineteen Conf. 

24’ 104%”—Zumbro (Stanford) — Stan- 
ford-Los. A. C. Dual. 24’ 3” 
Stan. vs So. Cal. 

24’ 10%”"—Bates (Penn State)—I.C. A. 
A. A.A. 

24°10%”"—Dyer (Stanford) — Pac. 
Olympic Trials. 

24’ 6%”—MclInerney (Kansas)—Texas 
Relays. 

24’ 3%”—Smith (Texas)—Texas A. & 
M.-Texas Dual. S. W. Conf. 


Bonaventure) — 


23’ 11%”-—-Spangler (Kansas) — Mis- 
souri Valley Conference. 

23’ 9” —Rice (College of Ozarks)— 
Dual. 

23’ 9” —Humes (Washington) — Ore- 


gon-Wash. Dual. 
23’ 4%”—J. V. Simon (Illinois)—Big 
Ten Conference. 


23’ 4%4”—Stuart (Army)—Penn Re- 
lays. 
SHOT PUT 
50’ 1” —Krenz (Stanford) — I.C.A. 
A. A.A, 
50’ %” —Rothbert (Stanford)—I. C. A. 
A.A. A. 
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48’ 11%”—Brix (Washington) — Wash- 
ington Relays. 
48’ 9” —wWhite (Kas. St. Teachers 
Col.)—Drake Relays. 
47° 10%”—Lyon (Illinois) — Ilinois- 


Iowa Dual. 
47 14%”—Beatie (Colo. Aggies) —Rocky 
Mountain Conference. 


48’ 6” -—Forster (Stanford) — West 
Coast Relays. 

48’ 7” —Adelman (Georgetown) — 
Dual. 

DISCUS 

155’ —Hein (State Col. of Wash.)- 
Idaho-S. C. of Wash. Dual. 

154’ 11” —Krenz (Stanford) —I.C.A. 
A. A.A. 

150’ 8142”—Baldwin (Texas) — Exposi- 
tion Meet. 

147’ 9” —dAllman (Michigan State 


Normal)—Michigan State. 
145° 6%”—Phillips (California) —I. C. 


A.A. A.A. 

144’ 104%"—Welch (Pittsburgh) —I. C. 
A.A. A.A. 

144’ 9” —Rasmus (Ohio State) — Big 
Ten Conference. 

144’ 2%”—Anderson (Cornell) — I.C. 


A.A. A.A. 
HAMMER THROW 
167 742"”—Wright (Cornell) —I.C. A. 


A. A.A. 

167° 4” —Black (Maine) —I.C. A.A. 
A.A. 

163’ 4” —Gwinn (Pittsburgh) —I.C. 
A.A. A.A. 

161’ 7%”—Ketz (Michigan)—Big Ten 
Conference. 

158’ 553”—Lapp (lIowa)—Iowa-lIllinois 
Dual. 

156’ —Dart (Northwestern)— 
Northwestern-Indian Dual. 

152’ 11” —Bruce (Rhode Island) —New 
England Intercollegiate. 

151° 7” —Cohen (Cornell)—I. C. A. A. 
A.A. 

150° 6%”—Worden (Cornell) —I.C. A. 
A.A. A. 


JAVELIN THROW 


215’ 4” —Reinhart (Indiana) — In- 
diana-Northwestern Dual. 

205° 9” —Coode (McKendree) — Car- 

bondale Dual. 

201° 5” —Sparling (Stanford)—West 
Coast Relays. 

200’ 10” —Hines + ‘mone —I.C. 
A.A. A.A 

198’ 6” —Bartlett (Albion) — Mich- 

, igan State. 

199° 4” —Chilling (Columbia) — I. C. 
A.A. A.A, 


196’ -91¢”—Baggs (Northwestern)—N. 
W.-Chicago-Wis.-Ohio Quad- 
rangular. 


196’ 8” —Pilling (Utah)—Dual. 

193’ 9142”—Walden (Graceland)—Kan- 
sas Relays. 

192’ 6%”—Kibbey (Stanford)—I.C. A. 
A. A.A. 


193’ 8%”—Anderson (Georgia) —South- 
ern Conference. 


196’ 8” —Kennedy (Central Mo. 
Teachers College) —Missouri 
Valley Conf. 

191’ 3” —Herman (Southern Meth- 


odist)—Texas Relays. 


POLE VAULT 
14’ 1%”—Lee Barnes (So. Calif.) —West 
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Coast Relays. 


13’ 7%”—R. W. Edmonds (Stanford) — | 
Stanford vs. California Dual. | 
13’ 64"—Droegemuller (Northwestern) | 


N. \W.-Chicago-Ohio-Wis. 
Quadrangular. 
13’ 6” —Carr (Yale)—I.C. A.A. A.A. 
13’ 3” —O’Dell (Clemson) — Southern 
Intercollegiate Conference. 


WINNERS IN NATIONAL INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC MEET 


100 Yard Dash—Bennett, Libbey | 


High, Toledo, Ohio—Time :09.9. 

220 Yard Dash—Bennett, Libbey 
High, Toledo, Ohio—Time :21.6. 

440 Yard Dash—Nugnis,_ Froebel 
High, Gary, Indiana—Time :51.0. 

880 Yard Run—Sears, Technical High, 
Indianapolis, Indiana—Time 1:58.3. 


Mile Run—Swartz, Kalamazoo, Michi- | 


gan—Time 4:28.8. 
Half Mile Relay—Tilden, Chicago— 
Time 1:33.2. 


Mile Relay—Central High, Columbus, 


Ohio—Time 3:30.2. 
2 Mile Relay—Morristown, Tennessee 
—Time 8:25.7. 
120 Yard Hurdles—Stokes, Baton | 
Benge, Louisiana—Time :15.2. 
220 Yard a Baton | 
Rouge, Louisiana—Time :24.3 


Hammer Throw—Dykeman, Fort Col- | 
lins, Colorado—Distance 177’ 10”. 

Javelin Throw — Walton, Parsons, 
Kansas—Distance 177’ 246”. 

High Jump—McHose, Havana, IIli- 
nois—Height 6” %”. 

Discus Throw—Sprague, Oakcliff 
High, Dallas, Texas—Distance 124’. 

Broad Jump—Brook, Hyde Park High, 
Chicago—Distance °*22’ 10”. 

Pole Vault—Allen, Salem, Ohio— 
Height 13’ 3-3/16”. 


State High School Ath- 


letic Associations 
(Continued from page 7) 
Girls’ Field Ball—1927-1928 
High Schools 





No. 
No. No. Play- | 
County Games Teams’ ers | 
Allegany ....... 30 10 111 
Anne Arundel ... 2 2 27 
Baltimore ...... 15 6 130 
te TS 6 3 o7 
Caroline ....... 14 6 111 
be re 12 4 66 
Dorchester ..... 12 4 60 
Frederick ...... 32 9 180 
rn 9 5 79 
mowarad ........ 7 4 60 
AIRS 12 2 ah 6 3 56 
Prince George’s . 13 8 131 
Queen Anne’s ... 10 5 75 
marys. ss... 2 2 48 
Somerset ....... 8 3 55 
og arth ann 18 6 110 
Washington .... 12 4 89 




















New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of I!inois 


Ske LAST WORD 
in BASKET BALLSEATine 


A FewInside Shown above is an excellent exam- 
pe ee ple of complete space utilization. 
Every inch of space in this gym is 
turned into paying, comfortable 
and safe seats, by the installation 


Patten Gymnasium 


Northwestern University 


Garrett High School 


Garrett, Ind. of Knockdowns. Note the mitered 

Belgrade High School corners that allow the bleachers to 

Belgrade, Mont. use the corner space that is so 
Newton High School often wasted. 


Newton, Kans. 


Fort Plains High School 
Fort Plains, N. Y. KNOCKDOWN 


George Washington High 
School BL EACH : RS 
Danville, Va. 
Inglewood High School made only by 
pales LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


Deot. YU 


Urbana, Illinois ae 
man send me without obligatior? a cop 


Bleacher Book. 


OE 
ee re 


y of the Kno- kdown 
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Wicomico ...... 20 7 113 
Worcester ...... 12 4 69 
1927—19 ....... 240 95 1,627 
1926—17 ....... 206 82 1,526 
Siate-Wide Baseball Tournament 
1927 
90 Teams 


1329 Players 


Mardela High School of the East- 
ern Shore played Hagerstown High 
School of the Western Shore for 
championship with Hagerstown High 
School winning, 6 to 0. 


State-Wide Basketball Winners 


1927-28 
County High School 
Allegany .... Allegany—Cumberland 
Anne Arundel . Arundel—Millersville 
CD soc scekedeeen Catonsville 
DE segiccesswease Westminster 
ee Cecil Co.—Elkton 
Pe eT Frederick 
ae a ee * Oakland 
PR A eee Bel Air 
EE fs oGaancks Fe0e Ellicott City 
eer Ss Chestertown 
Montgomery ......... Sandy Spring 
Prince George’s ........ Hyattsville 
DE, <oaccceeses sowen Crisfield 
errr Te Oxford 
CD cc csvceeees Hagerstown 
CD . ¢sidubeon eee Salisbury 


16 Counties 49 Teams 433 Players 


First Girls’ Basketball Tournament 
1927-1928 


No. No. No. 


County Teams Games Players 
Allegany ...... 6 15 74 
Baltimore ..... 6 16 84 
Frederick ..... 4 12 65 
Howard ...... 2 2 18 
Montgomery .. 7 17 57 

25 62 298 


The Playground Athletic League 
conducted its first County Basketball 
Tournament for girls—five counties 
playing, Howard,. Montgomery, Fred- 
erick, Allegany, for the fixst time for 
championship meda!s— Baltimore 
County for the Sth Tournament. The 
following schools played in the 
county tournaments — Montgomery: 
Bethesda, Rockville, Sherwood, Ta- 
koma, Poolesville, Gaithersburg, Da- 
mascus — Poolesville winning the 
championship. Frederick: Frederick, 
Emmitsburg, Thurmont, Middletown 
—Frederick winning the champion- 
ship. Howard: Ellicott City, Clarks- 
ville—Ellicott City winning the cham- 
pionship. Allegany: Cumberland, 


Lonaconing, Bruce, Frostburg, Bar- 
ton, Penn. Ave.—the championship 
was won by Beall High School, Frost- 
burg. 


Athletics in Kansas High Schools 
By E. A. Thomas 
Executive Secretary, Kansas State High 
School Athletic Association, Topeka, 
is 

The Kansas State High School 
Athletic Association is operating its 
first year under the new plan insti- 
tuted by the Board of Control with 
an executive secretary in charge. 

One of the first movements was the 
establishment of a licensing and ap- 
proval system for athletic officials. 
More than 800 were on the approved 
list the past year. Schools of instruc- 
tion were held throughout the state 
conducted by the best officials obtain- 
able. Outlines of the fundamental 
football rules will be provided this 
fall and meetings held so that every 
official of high school games in the 
state will receive a drill in rules be- 
fore the season opens. 

A movement is on to provide larger 
and better athletic fields and gym- 
nasiums. Modern fields have been 
opened the past year at Leaven- 
worth, Abilene, Herington and other 
places. McPherson has an excellent 
new basket ball court and Dodge City 
is constructing a new high school 
building that will house the finest 
gymnasium in western Kansas. 
Wichita and Topeka are planning new 
structures, the former to be complete 
before the close of the next school 
year. 

Kansas had a good football year. 
With almost ideal weather and train- 
ing conditions teams were developed 
to a higher degree than was possible 
in 1926. More than 500 high school 
teams participated. Four teams, 
Lyons, Pratt, Haven and Frontenac, 
went through the season with all-vic- 
torious teams which were not scored 
against. Lyons, playing teams repre- 
senting the leading schools in her sec- 
tion scored 512 points. Pratt, with 
450 points, dominated her section of 
the state. Haven, a small town, 
turned out a great scoring team. 
With a total of 579 points for the sea- 
son, this team got into the columns of 
the papers the country over when she 
ran up 256 points in a single game. 

Practically all of the 700 junior 
and senior high schools in the state 
had basket ball teams. In the state 
elimination tournaments 521 teams 
enrolled. Sixteen of the best teams 
were selected to play for the state title 
in the Class A tournament held at 
Southwestern College gymnasium, 
Winfield. The Winfield high school 
team won the title for the second con- 
secutive year.. The state Class B 
tournament was held at Ottawa Uni- 
versity and was won by the Haven 
team. Sectional tournaments of not 
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more than eight teams each were held 
for the junior high schools, but no 
state tournament was held. 

A new plan was instituted in track 
this year. Approximately 75 county, 
league and invitation track meets 
were approved as qualifying meets 
for a group of eight state sectional 
meets. Winners of the first two 
placed in each event met in the sec- 
tional meets which qualified the win- 
ners of the first three places in each 
meet for the final state meet at Em- 
poria, May 12th. Tennis tournaments 
were held in connection with the sec- 
tionals and those qualifying entered 
the state tennis tournament held in 
conjunction with the state track meet. 

Kansas is developing into a track 
state. At the state meet this year 
five records were broken, eight having 
been broken in 1927, and the records 
as they now stand compare favorably 
with almost any state in the union. 
Clifford Madison of the Hutchinson 
high school, set new records of 6 feet 
3 inches in the high jump and 22 feet 
5 inches in the broad jump. Holder 
of Marion, ran the 100 yard dash with 
five watches catching his time at 9.9 
seconds. Walton of Parsons threw 
the javelin 184 feet % in., and the 
Wyandotte high school relay team of 
Kansas City, Kansas, ran the mile 
relay in 3 min. 33 sec. The other 
state records are: 

220 yard dash, 21.6 sec., Hocker of 
Minneapolis, 1927. 

440 yard dash, 50.6 sec., Phillips of 
Hays, 1927. 

880 yard run, [I min., 59.4 sec., 
Ziegler of Junction City, 1927. 

1 mile run, 4 min., 30.5 sec., Man- 
ning of Sedgwick, 1927. 

120 yd. high hurdles, 15.5 sec., By- 
ers of South Haven, 1927. 

220 low hurdles, 24.9 sec., Byers of 
South Haven, 1927. 

Medley relay (220, 110, 440, 880), 
3:31.7, Hutchison, 1928 (new event). 

1% mile relay, 1:32.6, Wichita, 1928 
(new event). 

Pole Vault, 12 ft. 144 inches, True- 
blood of Lawrence, 1927. 

Shot Put, 56 feet, 834 inches, Kuck 
of Wilson, 1924. 

Discus Thow, 181 ft., 10 inches, 
Forss of Osage City, 1926. 

50 yard dash—5.4 sec., Evans of 
Osage City, 1917 (discontinued). 

Several invitation wrestling and 


Minnesota High School Athletics 
O. E. Smith 
Executive Secretary 
INCE 1924 athletics in the state 
high schools of Minnesota have 
come under a closely organized dis- 
trict and regional system. The state 
is divided into thirty districts com- 
prising eight regions. In basketball, 
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the winners in the eight regions en- 
ter the State Basketball Tournament. 
The 1928 State Tournament was 
the outstanding athletic event of 
the year. This tournament was 
held in the new University Field 
House, Minneapolis, during the third 
week in March. Moorhead, Virginia; 
Appleton, Excelsior; Edison, Minne- 
apolis; New Prague; Northfield, and 
Austin represented the eight regions 
respectively. Moorhead won the 
State Championship by defeating 
Edison of Minneapolis, in the final 
game, 29-16. Virginia was awarded 
the Sportsmanship Trophy. The fol- 
lowing composed the all-state team: 


Risch ...... Forward...... Appleton 
pS ee Moorhead 
Forward and Captain 
Reber ...... Center...... Northfield 
Petroske ...Guard... Edison, Mpls. 
ees Moorhead 


Football was played in more Min- 
nesota high schools last fall than in 
previous years. Fifteen teams went 
through the season’s schedule without 
defeat. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to determine a state champion- 
ship in football. 

In the spring, golf, tennis, track 
and baseball each occupy its respec- 
tive place in the athletic program. 

Two state swimming meets were 
held, one for the girls in Biwabik on 
March 17th; the other one for the 
boys at Chisholm on March 30 and 
31st. 

The physical education program in 
Minnesota has received a great im- 
petus by athletic sports. No new 
high school building is erected in the 
state that does not provide a gym- 
nasium and equipment for physical 
education. 

In our report, the marvelous de- 
velopment and improvement in sports- 
manship should be mentioned. A con- 
servative estimate would indicate that 
at least 250,000 people witnessed Min- 
nesota high school contests the last 
3zeason. All reports indicate the mani- 
festation of the highest order of 
sportsmanship. Very few complaints 
were heard by the Board of Control. 

Football, basketball and all other 
high school sports will continue to 
grow in popularity and public esteem 
as those in authority become better 
versed in the rules and more emphasis 
is placed on the game than on the 
score. 





Athletics in Delaware 
1927-1928 


State Director of Athletics and Physical 
Education 


EGARDING the development of 
athletics in the high schools of 
Delaware, would offer the following 
information: 





DURAND BASKET RACKS 





DURAND RECESSED CORRI- 
DOR LOCKERS 
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What Price 
Quality? 


Commensurate with price, Durand 
Steel Lockers for educational in- 
stitutions offer more value per 
dollar — greater protection, more 
extended service and more satisfac- 
tory operation. Scores of our lead- 
ing universities, in all sections of 
the country, are Durand users— 
New York, Wisconsin, California, 
Chicago, Columbia, Illinois and 
Notre Dame are just a few satisfied 
users who continue to send in re- 
peat orders. 


Shrewd industrial buyers—prac- 
tical engineers who demand dollar 
for dollar value—have been speci- 
fying Durand Steel Products for 
more than twenty years. They 
know from experience that Durand 
quality is worth the price. 


When you have a locker problem— 
size, arrangement, color, type of 
ventilation, etc.—feel free to ask us 
about it, without obligating your- 
self in any way—or better still ask 
Knute Rockne, Major Griffith, 
Ben Crackel, Jack Coffey, Boyd 
Chambers—in fact almost any well | 
known athletic coach or official 
will gladly give you his experience 
with this outstanding product. 
Why not write today? 


Send for free 
illustrated catalog. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


Successor to 


LYON METALLIC COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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, This year we are building five new 
high schools with gymnasiums in 
each, and a new gymnasium is being 
included in the addition to a sixth 
high school. 

In football two divisions played out 
their schedules, with a state cham- 
pionship game on Thanksgiving Day, 


which was won by Laurel High 
School. In soccer three divisions 
completed their schedules, with 


Greenwood High school winning the 
state championship game. In basket- 
ball four divisions of girls’ teams and 
four divisions of boys’ teams con- 
tested for supremacy with Seaford 
High School winning the boys’ title 
and Laurel High School winning the 
girls’ title. In baseball four divisions 
are playing out their schedules, with 
the winner not yet decided. 

In track the teams competed in three 
sectional meets, and one central in- 
terscolastic meet. The entries in- 
cluded more than five thousand con- 
testants, with nearly twenty-five 
hundred in the largest meet. 

The standard of Sportsmanship is 
steadily improving, and 75 per cent of 
our high schools have chapters of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, while the 
State Association is a unit represen- 
tative of this organization. 





High School Athletics in Colorado 
By Willard N. Greim 
1927-1928 

HE followers and supporters of 

high school athletics in Colorado 
have been very much gratified during 
the past year to have the state ath- 
letic conference assume the propor- 
tions it has as it is now, without 
doubt, the governing body for high 
school athletics throughout the state; 
even the small and more remote high 
schools as well as the larger schools 
are supporting the State High School 
Athletic Conference. 

Our commissioner has cared for 
many details regarding eligibility, 
officials, rules, and petty disputes, dur- 
ing the year; this has been the first 
year that the Colorado High School 
Athletic Conference has worked un- 
der a paid Commissioner but the 
work of Mr. Truscott in this capacity 
has made his office indispensable. The 
principals of the various high schools 
throughout the state have taken a 
more active interest in high school 
athletics and are realizing that they 
are interested in athletics largely be- 
cause it is a part of the general phy- 
sical education program. Schools are 
attempting the broader program in- 
volving all of the students of their 
school in some form of athletics. 

There has been progress in the 
general construction of facilities for 





athletics; additional gymnasiums 
have been constructed and athletic 
fields have been purchased and 
eauipped. There seems to be a gen- 
erai growth in the establishment of 
rvpning tracks, athletic fields, and 
gymnasiums of regulation size. 

The Colorado High School Atheltic 
Conference conducts championships in 
football, basketball, and track. The 
following teams were outstanding in 
1927: 

Football—Fort Collins High School, 
state champions. 

Canon City High School, runner-up. 


LaJunta High School, divisional 
winner. 

Wray High School, divisional win- 
ner. 


Basketball—South Denver 
School, state champions. 
Fort Collins High School, runner- 


High 


up. 

Boulder High School, divisional 

winner. 

Fort Morgan High School, divi- 

sional winner. 

Colorado Springs High School, di- 

visional winner. 

Pueblo Centennial High School, di- 

visional winner. 
Track—Fort Collins 
state champions. 

Due to the large number of small 
high schools, the number of teams 
entered in the football championship 
is comparatively small and this alone 
makes it possible to conduct an elimi- 
nation tournament on successive 
week-ends to determine a state cham- 
pionship. 

In basketball there were a large 
number of entrants; consequently, 
the plan was devised this year to hold 
divisional or sectional tournaments. 
In this way, the number attending the 
state high school basketball tourna- 
ment was limited to ten. A double 
elimination tournament was . at- 
tempted during a three-day period 
and it was ‘demonstrated, to the 
satisfaction of all, that the double 
elimination tournament under such 
conditions was a failure. A Den- 
ver high school again won the state 
championship and due to a local 
ruling by the Board of Education 
they were not permitted to leave the 
state to compete in the national 
basketball tournament. ‘Their invita- 
tion was passed on to Fort Collins 
High School which team competed in 
the national tournament with fair 
success. 

In track athletics the Fort Collins 
High School team was easily the 
class of the state track meet. They 
won the meet by taking nine first 
places, and numerous seconds and 
thirds. This team in the past four 
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years has won two national champion- 
ships and placed second two years. It 
seems they again have an opportunity 
to make a very enviable record in the 
annual National Track and Field 
Meet. 

The chief value of interscholastic 
athletics is a social one, but frequently 
this is. lost sight of in the mad rush 
to win contests. Much could be done 
to improve the social relations between 
the members of any two contesting 
teams; the game should be so played 
that the individuals taking part would 
be much better friends after the con- 
test is finished than before it started. 
In like manner, athletic contests 
should make a better understanding 
and more happy relations between the 
opposing coaches and student bodies 
of the opposing schools. The final 
score of a particular game can easily 
be forgotten but a disrespectful ex- 
pression by a team or student body is 
seldom forgotten. 





Returning the Game to 
the Original Owner 


(Continued from page 11) 
experimental results. During the 
past basketball season many basket- 
ball leagues have. used the new-old 
plan of leaving players to their own 
devices when once the game was 
begun. Naturally the best results 
were obtained by the most sympa- 
thetic and most competent persons, 
but nowhere was “failure” reported. 

This is to the great credit of those 
who made the adjustment. If an 
adjustment or rule or principle of 
living be correct in theory failure 
must be personal. No one would say 
“Christianity has failed;” though 
we all would agree that man so far 
has thad only partial success in 
Christianizing himself. Likewise 
“turning the game back to the origi- 
nal owner” is so sound theoretically 
that success or failure in its applica- 
tion to life situations measures the 
quality of the persons who apply it. 


VI. The Point of Honor 

An observer from Mars might well 
exclaim over the situation revealed 
by this exposition—a situation in 
which rules must be passed to prevent 
adult coaches from interfering with 
the playing of schoolboys’ games; a 
situation in which interference is so 
complete that boys lose their joy in 
their own games, adults use children 
as pawns for their own ends, educa- 
tional values are lost or destroyed, 
and physical education and _ inter- 
school athletics are perverted. 

The root of the evil is not far to 
seek; however. It usually lies in an 


honest but mistaken assumption that 
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the outcomes of interschool contests 
reflect legitimate glory or humiliation 
on all who are connected with the 
players. 

This curious belief in the reality 
and importance of reflected glory and 
vicarious responsibility is almost uni- 
versal, and, to a degree it is useful. 
But when it proceeds to the point 
where school children, their teachers, 
their parents and all alumni experi- 
ence a feeling of supreme elation be- 
cause the score of a schoolboy game 
is “We=20, They — 19,” and when 
this feeling affects in a rather pro- 
found way the characters of growing 
persons, the time has come for a 
reckoning. The man who believes 
sincerely that 20-19 has any real hu- 
man significance is invited to examine 
into the meaning of things. He will 
find but little to please him therein. 

Thus it is not the coach who is to 
blame, primarily, for this  over- 
emphasis on coaching, on victory at 
the expense of character, and often 
even of human decency. It is a mis- 
guided human instinct to dominate— 
to place our heels on the aesophagi 
of our contemporaries. One of the 
highest functions to be performed by 
those who are responsible for guiding 
the play activities of youth is to teach 
children to suppress their competitive 
and other unsocial tendencies, and to 
develop their cooperative and other 
social tendencies. 

Thus, it is no accident that we 
arrive at the following discovery: 
to restrict coaching activities of 
adults during schoolboys’ games hap- 
pens to be one easy step upward from 
the primeval ooze as well as one big 
step toward a better spirit of play and 
a more effective educational system. 


In presenting to the coaches of the 
United States a challenging oppor- 
tunity materially to improve educa- 
tion at a vital point the writer desires 
to present also the Point of Honor: 

We should weigh carefully the 
tremendous advantages of the new 
order against its obvious difficulties, 
and choose in accordance with our 
better judgment. The overwhelming 
opinion of leading educators every- 
where is that the new order is 
eminently desirable, and that the 
objections are of a minor order. 
Therefore we should, everywhere 
throughout the nation, not only take 
the specific step already taken in New 
York and elsewhere, but be prepared 
to take other and longer steps as they 
are proposed and their implications 
made clear to us. To carry out the 
spirit of the new order is the obvious 
duty of every educator who owns a 
sincere desire to improve the health 
and social character of his pupils. 
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Used in every game during the 1927 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted | 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are | | 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 








Write for information. | 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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